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A contributors’ column is always a 
strange compound of news notes and 
introductions. LEONARD CASPER, 
a former contributor, has been teach- 
ing in the Philippines for the past 
three years, but has now returned to 
this country and is teaching in Bos- 
ton. PETER VIERECK is currently 
in Italy. P. H. LOWERY, new to our 
pages but known elsewhere, teaches at 
Vassar College. W. D. SNODGRASS, 
formerly at Iowa, is a poet on the 
staff of the English Department at 
Cornell. RICHARD G. STERN, As- 
sistant Professor of English at the 
University of Chicago, is editing 
Poetry of the Fifties for the Western 
Review. SHERIDAN BAKER is a re- 
cent contributor who teaches at the 
University of Michigan. SANDRA 
MORTOLA has had poetry recently 
in the Western Review and New Cam- 
pus Writing. She has recently joined 
the editorial staff of Epoch. LACH- 
LAN MACDONALD, editor of the 
Chicago Review, has published fic- 
tion, articles, and poetry, most recent- 
ly in Existaria and the Beloit Poetry 
Journal. BINK NOLL, Instruccor in 
English at Dartmouth College, is on 
the staff of the Beloit Poetry Journal. 
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court-Brace and Company. We assert 
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attention to what a writer is doing 
when we accept a manuscript. We 
will leave to Life to explain why 
these serious writers in this propor- 
tion are connected with universities. 
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THE TUMBLER 


By Leonard Casper 


It is a fact that the town grew away from Mrs. Moth and the 
property value of her neighborhood fell, because of her. 

Croy Main (though no one ever calls him by his Christian 
name) is a grown man now but doesn’t dare walk past her corner 
in the dark however many times he dared it as a boy, to prove him- 
self. He would avoid it completely except that he has to drive by 
Mrs. Moth’s place in order to reach his outdoor theater. He slows 
up and instinctively ducks, because the cottonwood trees hang out 
over the street and the saskatoon, rising like a wind, mask the cor- 
ner; and he says to his wife, “When we have a kid, you can bet I’m 
not gonna name him after me.” 

His wife Caton runs her zipper laugh around his sullenness ; 
she knows that it isn’t the name itself that he hates, but since she 
doesn’t know what it is that he does hate and since she doesn’t want 
it to be her, she laughs. He has to laugh himself. 

When he reaches his theater, the cars are still crawling into 
their stalls and their lights blot out the banks of stars. But the cars 
swing into constellations of their own, a horizon of headlights, and 
it begins again in his head and he grouses, “We got here too early.” 

“Maybe it'll be a good show,” she comforts him, trying uncon- 
sciously to sound like his sister Jolie. 

“Any show is a good show,” Croy says. 

Then she is comfortable against him and with him 

He had a younger sister who always showed him up. She was 
a woman by design, and even when they were still kids, she always 
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made the other Mains, Rudd, Jiggy, Rib, and Croy, come to her for 
sympathy and direction. She did it carefully, so that some of them 
never caught on; but she would tie their broken shoe laces, get 
their arms straight in their shirts, unwrap their candies for them, 
and they depended on her. Even Croy, who was older and knew 
what Jolie was after, needed her to listen to his stories; he envied 
the affection his parents had for one another; and it seemed that 
only Jolie made him feel needed. She sat on the porch steps and 
encouraged him to stand out and make up something; she sat, rub- 
bing the snub of her nose up into wrinkles, while she let him talk. 
She was clever herself and used to say things like “See you in the 
funnypapers” and “You know what Mrs. Moth looks like? She’s 
built just like a old lean-to, that’s what she looks like, and she’s all 
cluttered up with kindling wood.” Croy wished he’d said some of 
those things and when she let him think he had, he loved her; and 
when she wouldn’t, he hated her. 

For a while Croy loved pigeons. Rudd had a collection of see- 
through marbles which everyone praised, so Croy had to raise 
pigeons. Rudd made the mistake of giving him a nestling, one 
birthday, without realizing that his brother would want it. That one 
attracted others. Then even Mr. Main had to come away from his 
newspaper long enough to build a coop. And they all had to listen 
to Croy’s ravings about the birds, although no one else could touch 
them without his sayso. 

He knew them all, by sight or by name. Dragoons, tipplers, 
runts, and barbs. When he first started training his homers, one 
wouldn’t trap; it settled down among the hackberry boughs on Mrs. 
Moth’s lot and he had to go after it or his brothers would have 
called him sissy. It took nerve: old Mrs. Moth seemed to have a 
growth instead of a face; she held the fingers of one hand in the 
other and shook and shook, seeming to shake hands with herself, al- 
ways rustling. She came out on the porch, bending her head so 
that the roof didn’t fall on her. His pigeon wouldn’t shoo and his 
hands got all covered with milt while he tried to squeeze it back 
into his possession. Old Mrs. Moth was quoting city ordinances at 
him, rattling off the precedents and citing cases and humming to 
herself, until Croy and the pigeon both, red-eyed and fluttering, just 
stared with fascination, listening. She was mumbling away like a 
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nice old lady, not going to hit him at all, not going to call the cops. 
She was off on Hawaii and the rights of territories, and he could 
see that her feet hung over the edges of her shoes and she wasn’t 
much taller than Croy. 

He felt very friendly to her and said hello and maybe she 
waved when he walked away. But he had some awful scratches on 
him, getting through the thickets. 

Although he hasn’t lived there in years and is himself a grown 
man, Croy knows that season after season Mrs. Moth is still alive. 
(Of course, that isn’t her real name; nobody knows what that 
would be. But Jolie thought Mrs. Moth was a good name, and it 
stuck. Long after that they found out she had never been married.) 
The corner is always dangerous because the cottonwoods and vir- 
ginsbower and buffaloberry make it impossible to see what car is 
coming down the other arm of the crossroads. But at least one 
doesn’t think of stars, until the headlights make a horizon and he 
knows again old science lessons and his sister and how they proved 
each other, how it is possible for dead stars to be remembered in 
the light they still shed, something goes on even when it should 
have gone out and no sky is what it seems. 

“If we ever have a kid — I said-—if — you can bet I won’t 
name him after me.” He guns the car but can’t outrace her zipper 
laugh. 

“What do you know about elephants?” she asks. He has just 
said, noticing that the wind in the outdoor theater is coming from 
the city dump, “That stink smells like a breath of air blown out of 
a dead elephant’s belly.” 

He grunts. He knows all about animals and people, and she 
knows that he knows. They are very comfortable together, partly 
because she knows when to laugh and not ask serious questions. 
She has never heard about Mrs. Moth; she has no idea why, for 
years, he has talked about children when they pass a certain 
wooded corner: but even though Caton is now essentially stupid, 
she is smart enough to let him keep some secrets from her, because 
he is now essentially ruthless, wanting to be shameless and un- 
known. At times she reminds him of Jolie, though lately he has 
come to admit that Jolie was very smart indeed, and he is glad 
that she is dead so that he doesn’t have to admit it to her, but 
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wouldn’t it be something if she would die dead once, once for all, 
that the light-years would stop and there would be no more wonder 
whether the stars were going, and that someday the night would 
never come? He wants to stop having to give her credit. He is glad 
that Caton admires him for himself and not for his sister; she lets 
him grandstand and he owes her nothing 

The pigeons had names cleverer than even Jolie could con- 
spire to think. Antwerps, rollers, rough-foots and fantails, frill- 
backs, turbits. 

“D’you know that all grown-up pigeons have red feet?” he 
asked Jolie. 

“No!” 

“Well, they do. And d’you know why?” 

“No.” 

“They do because Noah sent the pigeon out and he went way 
way over the mountains and everything was under water and he 
was all ready to fall down and die and suddenly there was red mud 
underneath him and he landed and it was red as if all the blood 
was squashed out of all the people and it was a sign that peace had 
come, so...” 

She laughed at him gently, as if she felt sorry for Croy and 
then he felt sorry for himself and wanted to cry. He knew why Mrs. 
Moth cried when he took her his laughing doves. They were gray 
and lavender and chuckled all the time, but especially during 
courtship. Mrs. Moth didn’t seem to understand. 

“‘She’s just a nice old lady,” Croy’s mother had told him. 

“She’s an old crank,” his father said later. They were short 
of wood for the pigeon coop and Gib had said he knew where there 
were some slats, Old Lady Millermoth had some slats in her back 
yard that the kids had pulled off her porch. “She'll never miss 
them,” Mr. Main said, so he got them, though he told the kids to 
nctice he was just borrowing them and there was no sense in asking 
her about the wood because she was knobby in the head anyway. 

Her house did look like a log jam, and if you found the key 
log (as the kids were always trying to do) the whole shebang would 
let go. Mrs. Moth herself was little more than a lean-to stacked with 
kindling wood. Dasn’t touch her for splinters. 

Some old settler had probably tied his horse to the porch rail 
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with pride, glad to be miles away from bother. But the settler had 
become a settlement and finally a town. Fields shrank to gardens, 
and outside the town park the only thing that looked like a woods 
was the lawn around that first house. Box elder, green ash, bull 
pine: nobody seemed to own the house or to care for it, until final- 
ly Mrs. Moth showed up on the rocker one day and everyone was 
so sure that now the last corner would be civilized. But the town 


still had to cut her trees out of the telephone lines and shovel snow 
off her sidewalks. Girls ran past the house at night, because of the 
bats and because of the bushes; and there was talk of putting in a 
streetlight but nothing was ever done. 

Croy had gone past the place at night (walking in the street) 
on dares; but during the day he avoided it. The underbrush would 
have been a fine place to play treasure or cowboy, but the kids 


knew Mrs. Moth (as Jolie called her) would throw boiling water. 
So it was just by accident one day that Croy was passing along the 
sidewalk when he heard someone moaning behind her bushes. 

He would have run but he had just been beat up by Jiggy’s 
Stinkfinger gang for snooping and he was aching mad. 

““Who’s there?” he yelled. “Come out or I'll bash your brains 
in!” 

Then he went right over to the moonseed vines and ripped 
them apart, and there sat Mrs. Moth on the grass, just rocking back 
and forth on her hunkers, drying her hair in the sun and paying 
nothing any mind. 

“Hey!” Croy yelled. “Hey, are you all right?” Because essen- 
tially he was a good boy. But she just kept on rocking, rolling the 
grass flat, sticking her thorn cries out through the bushes; finally 
she gave a desperate trembling groan and as she threw back her 
head, Croy lit out across the street. But ever after he knew she was 
harmless, because he got home safely. 

He knew them all, could rattle off their names and how they 
looked: pouters, turtles, trumpeters, jacobins, nuns, and spots. He 
traded for those he didn’t have, and on the walls of the coop he 
tacked pictures of those he couldn’t get: the paper ones were as 
much alive for him as the others. 

“I suppose pretty soon I can quit work, you'll be making so 
much money selling squab,” his father had said. This was partly a 
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joke because at the time he was still just building the coop with 
Mrs. Moth’s slats; but only partly a joke. His father revolved 
around thoughts of money and newspapers, and his pipes (they 
smelled good, but tasted awful) and his boss: that seemed to end 
it. Croy himself was more realistic; he knew from the beginning 
that he was raising pigeons not to sell them but to sell himself; and 
finally his father had seen it his way. 

“The kid’s got imagination,” he said; “guess he takes after 
me.” 

His wife looked at him, sensing vaguely that he was serious 
and that he was referring to the fact that he operated a motion pic- 
ture machine. She didn’t answer. 

However, the pigeons weren’t enough. At one stage in their 
lives Jiggy, who was four years younger than Croy, became two 
inches taller. Gib won tapdancing lessons by selling Christmas 
cards. And Jolie kept taking their friends away from her brothers 
as fast as they brought them home. What could the boys say? Half 
of the kids hung around them, in the first place, only because they 
admired Jolie. She was so pretty and kind, and so very helpful. 
Croy couldn’t complain, though he would have liked to, because 
she lavished kindness on him most of all. She knew that he talked 
to himself a great deal, that he play-acted in front of the full-length 
mirror in his mother’s room (he was especially disturbed by the 
fact that his parents were married to each other in almost every 
sense; he envied the affection they had for one another), that he 
wrote threatening letters which he flushed down the sewer. She 
knew his secret and didn’t tell. For his part, he pretended he was 
grateful. The fact was that he didn’t want to be grateful; he wanted 
to be needed. 

“She looked at me,” he said, “with her face all trembling all 
over, you know? like a candle? like a candle when the thunder 
wiggles it?” 

Mother and Jolie were doing dishes; the others should have 
been outside or at their newspaper, but everyone was listening to 
Croy talk. 

“Then she said, ‘Little boy. Don’t you want to come in for 
some crackers? It’s a little house but there’s lots of big quiet in- 
side.’ 
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“But I said, ‘No, your house looks too much like an old magi- 
cian’s trunk, with false bottoms and panels. Outside it looks like 
three rooms and inside there’s only one.’” 

“Oh, liar!”’ Rudd scoffed. “You never been inside her dumb 
house. Pants are on fire; nose is as long as a telephone wire!” 

“T have too, smartie; lots of times!’’ He waited for his father 
to shut Rudd up, but everyone was still listening to him, even 
Rudd, so he had to go on. “Then she spouted this rigmarole at me 
and her eyes got real pointed. “Survey of the west quarter from 
pivot line, arc of blank degrees to meridian such and the right of 
the citizen shall be held. . .”” 

The words were coming from he didn’t know where and they 
were Mrs. Moth’s words, although she had said them so fast and 
he had been so scared that he couldn’t possibly have remembered. 
and besides he had never heard of some of them. But they kept 
coming and even Jolie was staring at him, that was the beauty of it. 
He leaned back and listened to himself. 

““«’, . according as the governor shall see fit and proper to 
codicil notwithstanding.’ So I said, ‘See you in the funnypapers,’ 
picked up Dickey my pigeon and came home. She has a calendar 
in her house with only one month, and a couple of days are circled 
like a wreath and a couple torn off after that.” 

They applauded when he finished. 

“That was good,” Jolie said. “Say some more.” 

“Did she really rattle like that?” Rudd asked. 

From then on Croy knew how to be the center of attraction. 
He let people see him going into Mrs. Moth’s yard: at first he hid 
behind the trees and made up stories, but after awhile he actually 
got to know her so that he could see how funny she was; even on 
those occasions he was not sure that he hadn’t made up what he 
saw. Usually she just sat opposite him, looking off into time—at 
the stars, she said, even though he never went there at night; occa- 
sionally she asked to see his pigeons and hear about their courtship 
and she cried terribly; and once or twice she talked to him is if she 
knew him, words streaming from her mouth while Croy bit his 
knuckles. These were the most rewarding times. 

People came to the house or stopped him along the way to 
laugh at his mimicking of Mrs. Moth. “That’s the old lady to a T,” 
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they’d say, who had never had more than a glance at her. “She’s 
just a nice old lady,” they’d say and they’d laugh and laugh; “you 
kids be good to her.” 

When he stood barefoot on the hot-tar coop roof and swung 
his bamboo pole at feeding time, kids and pigeons both flocked to 
him. He never let them down; he had a spiel and now sideshow 
eyes, and he walked flatfoot like a clown. Everybody told him he 
should go on the stage. 


“If we had ever had a kid,” he tells Caton, after many 
seasons, “I would never have called him after me.” 

She still doesn’t know why; but she doesn’t want to irritate 
him more, so she laughs. They go on to the outdoor theater, The 
Grand Stand. Gib is smoking a cigarette outside the projection 
booth. 

“Yo-ho.” Even his brothers won’t call him by his Christian 
name. “Look at that moon.” 

“T see it,’ Croy says shortly. He looks up and sees it for the 
first time. 

“Some of it’s getting under the shield; makes the screen awful 
light.” 

Caton sees that Croy is very angry. “Bad for business,” she 
says, thinking she’s agreeable. 

“Business, hell!” He pulls her so that her head comes between 
himself and the moon, wanting to be shameless and unknown. For 
awhile they stand, reading lips and action on the silent screen. 
Though he does not admire her for her imperceptions, though she 
has not (cannot) let him recapture childhood (not his own) in a 
child, yet they fit together very comfortably. 

“You’re always imagining things,” she says finally, choosing 
something vague and big enough to cover whatever is bothering 
him. She tries to sound like Jolie whom he is always praising to 
her, even though his sister has long been dead. “Don’t even think 
about anything.” 

“Sure,” Croy says, and at once he remembers the gang getting 
into the movies free on Saturday because father ran the projector. 
(Himself had wanted to be the whole show.) If he could only be 
sure how much of it he had made up. 

“The moon is bright,” she says. “Shall we stay anyway?” 
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“Sure.” His head is on her shoulder. “Maybe if I get enough 
of these pictures in my eyes, I won't see the rest” 


“She’s just a nice old lady,” Mrs. Main said, “but I wish she 
didn’t have any cottonwood trees. That stuff comes right down the 
street and gets stuck in our screens.” Mrs. Varn’s children broke 
out from the sumac on the corner lot. Hohig and Eiger accused her 
of dumping cans on their yards (though they must have been con- 
fused because the tin and garbage were all on her place) and built 
spite fences. Some of the women wanted her to tell fortunes and 
when she refused, they called her an alien. Everyone seemed to 
find a new reason to pick on her, after Croy’s takeoffs became so 
popular; but whatever harm was done was always labelled a 
prank so that there would be no mistake. A whipping boy Mrs. 
Moth might be, but still a neighbor and a nice, if queer, old duck. 

Hallowe’en the neighborhood gang tore off her shutters; and 
the parents said those ratnests made too much noise anyway, and 
they'd go to court if she wanted to, they’d like to know anyway who 
paid her taxes and why she didn’t cut her grass—but she didn’t 
seem to miss the shutters. They were grateful for that when she 
went out electioneering the next fall, and gave speeches and posters 
to filling-station attendants: everyone was very much impressed by 
her language, though they didn’t quite follow it, and they were 
sure that she must have been a lawyer at one time and her husband 
probably a circuit judge. 

So there was a lull in their pranks, until they found out she 
had never been married; that she had been a lawyer all right, deal- 
ing in real estate, and had served ten years in prison, convicted of 
fraud (people had trusted her to clear property titles for them, and 
she had sold the same properties twice or four times, depending on 
how well she could juggle things) ; there had been a man, and he 
had waited for her to be paroled but then had married someone 
else. 

When they discovered they had half a reason to hate her, the 
neighbors forgave themselves their past actions, but also stopped 
annoying her. The Mains decided that their children ought to grow 
up in a different neighborhood; the Varns decided that theirs had 
scratched up the place they rented and it was time to move; the 
Hohigs thought it was too far to church; and so on. Gradually the 
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town grew away from Mrs. Moth, and the property value of her 
neighborhood fell because of her. 

Croy’s father had decided to run for alderman and when he 
heard that Mrs. Moth had once been married to a circuit court 
judge, he decided she might be able to steer him in the way of pol- 
itics. Croy arranged the meeting at night, and Jolie came along 
to remember the things that Mr. Main probably would forget. 


They made their way in force through the lees and settlings, 
through the leatherwood and maidenhair. Crickets made pointed 
silences along the porch front. Then they were in the room where 
nervous light fled from an upturned fruit bowl on the ceiling. 
There was a calendar on the wall, of a date that meant nothing to 
Croy; only one month, October, with three days near the end of the 
month circled, and after that the dates torn off the calendar. Mrs. 
Moth’s folded paper hands were waiting on the table; finally her 
face flickered forward: there was a thin whistle that gradually be- 
came her voice, though it came from the room, not from her mouth. 

“Little boy.” Silence. Then, “Did you bring your pigeon?” 

“Not today but someday I will, maybe tomorrow.” Croy had 
spoken too fast, and there was nothing left to say. Mrs. Moth 
rocked back into shadow; but she watched them through an extra 
pair of transparent eyelids which had dropped over her own. They 
were just like a pigeon’s, Croy thought, so perhaps the subject 
wasn’t closed. 

“You know, when pigeons marry, they stay with their one 
mate all their lives.” 

Jolie and her father were lucky; they had seated themselves 
while Croy was talking; but he never got a chance to squat. Mrs. 
Moth raised her voice above the sound of loosening wallpaper; a 
glint of wisdom lit her face as if it were a candle held to an egg. 

“The best way to love is as if you didn’t, my boy My boy; I 
thought I wanted him, I wanted to be him; and it was to get him 
and to show him that I didn’t need him, or to pretend at least, that 
I made my practice profitable. He wanted prosperity not me, but I 
wanted him to have both, and the two of us to have each other and 
later it became so important to be more together the less we were, 
to make up for what we were and not” 
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Her face pouted horribly, like a barnacle on the seashells 
strung incongruously across the wall; but for Croy she had sud- 
denly come alive, a thing of histories, no longer a streetnumber or 
a corner, but a corner turned. 

“Life, liberty, pursuit of property I read I said Material or 
operative portion of all the conveyances of whatever kind of nature 
What did they know about liens or liabilities? If I didn’t clear 
their titles at least I cleared their minds: they didn’t worry while 
they trusted Little boy And he and I, he and I, his name was what? 
Stevenson v. Polk, 71 lowa, 278, 32 NW 

“Yes, I was in the wick of the world, sucked up, clean 
and bright, needed, burning to bear They said get married get 
started And we would have would have had, many, as we both 
needed You have never been I will not frighten you now” 

It was the voice he had mimicked so often; he was sure he was 
making her up. He wanted to tell his father it was all made up, 
that this was not Mrs. Moth rustling her hands, trying to break 
through to them. 

“But they said some more convenient season perhaps Your 
presence is requested, in sargasso Oh remember shipwreck of 
sweetness! How I waited. Growing old is failing, I failed but I 
didn’t grow old, not that old, just too old Waxing with the moon 
and waning, waxing, until one day the moon returned but I ebbed 
and never came back” 

Croy was a pocketful of knuckles. The roof that let in stars, 
the paper hanging in strips: he realized now that the house had 
never been finished, and stood behind Jolie for protection. 

“As if you’re reaching for a door absentminded and someone 
suddenly opens it and there’s the shock of meeting and the recoil 
and no place to go anyway, the recognition that the door is useless 
now Change of luck; change of life and shipwreck Then I was a 
one-armed clock with time to spare. He waited and there wasn’t 
enough money could buy him because it wasn’t my money he 
wanted or me either, but to recapture childhood in a child To the 
monthly moon, tell that to apprisers of purchases, tell that. You 
can be put in jeopardy but only once and once Now hearts, hands 
and lamentations rise!” 

Her breath was on him like smell from a dead elephant’s 
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belly. She went on, saying he didn’t yet know what; she would 
have gone on, but Jolie had stood up between Croy and the moon. 
“Don’t curse this little boy . . .” 
“Not cursing...” 
“*.. with your stories.” 
Then she led Croy away, while Mrs. Moth crawled hopelessly 


inside her hands. 


After his third year in Palatine, young man away from home 
because he does not want to want anyone, nevertheless Croy mar- 
ries the local telegraph operator. Caton Leyda is nothing by her- 
self, and that suits him. He has his own part-time movie now and a 
new fear of growing too old; he wants to give himse!f, before it’s 
too late. He remembers how Jolie died without his knowing and he 
couldn’t help it, died being Jolie; but although he went home then, 
there is none of his own family present today. In front of the altar 
only the candles encroach on nostrils, eyes, they are incense and 
voice, they make a veil so that Croy can hardly see his bride and 
the words of the minister become indistinguishable from his own 
unspoken wish: 

“Whereas married persons are generally, by reason of sin, 
subject to many troubles and afflictions: Comfort this need-be- 
yond-want. Give me success in others that I have not had in what I 
was. On the sixth day, dominion over woman; send me a son to re- 
deem me, let me create myself after his image, deliver Me oh de- 
liver. To that end, she shall be called woman, because she was taken 
out of man; I shall be served. Therefore shall a man leave his fa- 
ther and his mother and shall cleave unto his wife, and they two 
shall be one flesh. Mortify the old, quicken the new man. He hath 
set me to be the head of my wife; with the coming of this blood, this 
blood, let me be washed away. For the sins of the father shall be 
visited on the son but let mine be not so great or costly that a son 
shall not, cannot be. . .” 

He is not finished praying; but service is over. It has taken 
fifteen minutes, he realizes; not enough; have they been joined? He 
looks for Caton. Have they been joined? 

Even those who stayed moved away, after their own manner, 
as much as possible. 
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The Varn boys wanted to give him an unusual going-away 
present because he’d been such a clown; and what could be more 
unusual than a pigeon, now that he had sold all his? So they 
brought him a tumbler, and he called it Croy after himself. 

“You know you can’t keep it,” his mother said. 

“Can I give it to Mrs. Moth?” 

“You stay away from her. I should think you'd be fright- 
ened.” 

*“*She’s real lonesome, honest.” 

“Not half as lonesome as she’s gonna be!” 

But he went down the street anyway. His folks were too busy 
packing to pay any attention, and it was attention that he wanted. 
The moonseed vine had grown throughout the chaste-tree at the 
front of her walk and was crushing a soft fragrance from the 
leaves. He nuzzled the neck of his pigeon with delight. 

“Croy,” he said, “you’re a clown; you're about as clever as 
they come.” 

Mrs. Moth was in her back yard, hanging what probably were 
clothes on a washline. Croy showed her the bird. 

“Isn’t he something?” He turned Croy Junior around and 


around for her to see. The pearl eyes, the bright red circles around 
them, the bloom on his barred wings. 
“Peep, peep!” went Mrs. Moth. “Peep, peep! 
“I’m gonna give him to you, if you want. Watch what he 
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does! 

With a burst of noise he threw the pigeon into the air. Croy 
Junior rose in swift spirals, up and through and above the trees, 
into the currents, checking for landmarks. 

“He'll get stuck up there,” Mrs. Moth said. 

“Isn't he a clown!” 

Then the pigeon began to tumble backwards in mid-flight, 
looping, dropping, pulling in his wings with comic abandon. 

“Something inside his head makes him do that,” Croy ex- 
plained. Maybe he would keep the pigeon after all. Since he 
couldn’t make fun of Mrs. Moth any more, he might need a pigeon 
like this to remind people that he ought to be on the stage. Though 
he really should give it to Mrs. Moth for making fun of her. It 
wasn’t her fault. Either way was a bright prospect, and he smiled 
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up at himself, showing off against the shining sky. He swooped 
and he stalled, he faltered like a leaf, then backwards and down, 
swift descent, in one last glorious tumble, right next to the clothes 
line. 

“Watch him skim the ground now. He comes just so close 
and then...” 

The pigeon landed on its neck and rolled over only once, turn- 
ing its own length. 

“Peep peep!”’ went Mrs. Moth, very much pleased. 

But the boy, the boy who had nothing, who wanted now only 
to be rigid, to be shameless and unnamed, who wished he had not 
been born, wept helplessly for himself, shamed and known, not 
needed. 


NIJINSKY 
By Peter Viereck 


My soul, the floating goldfish of the sky, 

Swam down too far in search of shape to fill. 

This shore of flesh I gasp on, never I 

Filled it. Nor danced. It danced me, I lay still. 
Then “leave poor Vatza to his dreams,” reply 

The good Swiss doctors. When the claque asks why 
The spectre won’t repeat the rose, then you, 
Diaghilev, quote: “peux pas, car je suis fou.” 

My marriage with God begins, goodbye, goodbye. 


Souls will be simple as they always were. 
Loam will be weightless as the blue it slakes. 
Somewhere are sockets loyal to bestow 
Serener shores upon awaited lakes. 

Await mine too (peel triumph and technique, 
Peel even beauty off, let brute depth speak) ; 
Far-off where Tolstoy plows my true eyes go— 
The skin I leave you is mere rind and air. 


But call the nurses when it starts to stare. 
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THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 


By P. H. Lowrey 


Each day except Sunday for a long time now the bootlegger 
has come down the hill and into town around eleven, a swart, wir- 
ily-built man who has something about him still of the smudged, 
sooty look of the blacksmith, though he has not stood in front of a 
forge for fifteen years. He goes the same way every day—past the 
Bank, down the steps and past the depot and across the railroad 
tracks that curve away shining into infinity. He crosses the grav- 
elled space that is the center of town, moving purposefully, and 
goes along under the sidewalk-shade to the Post Office that stands 
just before the Sunoco station at the end of the block. He keeps his 
eyes down; he does not stop to listen to Biscuit Davis in front of the 
drugstore. But he hears. 

“Now that dog a’ mine, that trailin’ Rock,” Biscuit says, “I 
~ seen him run eighteen hour once. I seen that red vix come through 
early that mornin’, him and three others far behine. And all that 
day I heered ’em, up one bottom and crost another. All day and 
fur into the night.” 

He goes on past Wilbur’s General Notions, glancing covertly 
at the things piled high—egg beaters, candy in little glass jars, Nu- 
Mode stockings in cellophane packages, flashlights, prize china, 
Purina feed bags arrayed in dusty splendor. Past the blasted place 
where McKelway’s Dry Goods burned (he knows the Upchurch boy 
did it, the mean one, Ike, but he will never tell), past the drugstore, 
where the Doctor’s outside stairs cling to the wall like a ship’s ac- 
commodation ladder. Shoe-repair, grocery, cafe, the blank and 
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boarded-up theater. He passes the leaning men, in overalls and 
washed-out khaki work clothes and sweat-stained hats, passes the 
men who stand by muddy pick-ups and the occasional out-of-place 
women, all without speaking. He is a quiet shadow moving through 
them. The men look up and see someone and call out, but they do 
not speak to him. They look up and stare for a moment, not quite 
at him, and then they look down at the gravel or at a heavy shoe, 
and spit carefully and are silent. It is all right; they will speak to 
him enough, they will even laugh and joke, when they come to buy. 

As he comes back from the Post Office his air is slightly 
changed; he looks as though something in him has loosened, and 
there is a wary and expectant look in his dark and secret eyes. In 
hot weather he may even stop for a minute by the worn-smooth 
bench in front of the drugstore, his even teeth flashing startlingly 
white in his dark face. But he does not stay and he does not say 
much. His mouth is a guarded slit, and his smile slips from it side- 
ways. In winter he may turn into Frankie’s shoe-repair; there is a 
Warm Morning stove in Frankie’s and no woman ever enters. It is 
dark and quiet there, and the clutter of old shoe machinery and 
leather and assorted junk makes it as safe and warm as a locked 
room. The men talk slowly, and there are long silences when only 
the purring of the stove is heard, and he stands for a while, listen- 
ing, his flat hard hands extended to the warmth. He does not like to 
arrange for a man to pick up a pint or a quart even there, though if 
someone is impolite enough to ask the left side of his mouth will 
rise in a wintry smile and he will nod and say, “Mought be.” He 
slips out as quietly as he has come, and the town knows he has de- 
parted only when someone looks out a window and sees him mov- 
ing on up the hill, walking steadily and easily, as impervious to the 
eyes that refuse to see him as he is to the weather. On Saturdays, 
when there is a crowd in town, and more women, he comes and 
goes almost without notice. 

And then one day it is different. Nothing looks different; it all 
looks exactly the same and no one knows it is different until Sonny 
Lamont comes on up from the Sunoco station, his long yellowish 
hair combed to fall in tousles over his thin forehead. Sonny sticks 
out his hawk’s beak of a nose and thrusts his sharp chin at the men 
on the bench and swallows. When they look at him they know some- 
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thing is different. 

“Bootlegger’s done killed hisself,” Sonny says, and looks 
around. The men look at him steadily; it is like a photograph, noth- 
ing moves. Sonney cannot stand it. “Bootlegger’s went and killed 
hisself, this mornin’. Marshall just told it.”” The men look at each 
other as though they do not believe him. 

“Be damn,” Johnson says quietly. He is a rangy chop-fea- 
tured man with copper-red hair and heavy eyebrows. “Naw,” he 
says. He is the first to move; he straightens up, the tallest of the 
men, and towers over them. 

“Swear to God, last night,” Sonny says, “or this mornin’ 
early.” He swallows his big adam’s apple desperately, and tries to 
tell them. But his voice sounds muffled, as though he had wool in 
his throat; the men look down in embarrassment and do not know 
what to say. Sonny is like a man rightly accused of a crime, the 
blood pulses in his ears and he does not tell it well. He can only re- 
peat the harsh details he has overheard. Johnson looks off at the 
peeling gray depot as he tells it. Biscuit Davis sits down heavily. 
None of them is thinking about Dub Akers; each of them is think- 
ing about himself and about Ada. They all like Ada; they like her 
red hair and her talk and the way she slams down the heavy plates 
at the cafe when they come in for dinner at noon. They are 
ashamed for her, because they did not know about it and they 
like her. They hear Sonny’s words only long after he has spoken 
them; there is a gap of still time between the noise of his mouth 
and the words they hear. 

“Tied her on the bed so’s she’d have to watch him,” Sonny’s 
choked voice says. He cannot raise his eyes. “And so’s everybody’d 
know.” He swallows painfully again and his paws of hands, 
stained with the grease of automobiles, move rasping over each 
other and move again. The rest frightens him and he cannot force 
it out. “Both of ’em nekkid,” he blurts out finally, and rubs his 
forehead. The eyes of the men snap up and they stare at each other 
fiercely, appalled; appalled at what Sonny has said and at Ada, 
and at themselves. 

“Jesus,” Biscuit says softly, “Good Jesus God.” He remem- 
bers Ada’s round body and plump white arms and sees her hair; 
strangely he has never said to himself that he would like some of 
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that, but he has always thought of her more as he thinks of his big 
sister Bea. And he thinks of Mrs. Akers, Dub’s wife, as plain as a 
piece of seasoned wood, a nice little woman who wears cheap cot- 
ton dresses, 2iways very clean, and who almost never comes into 
town. That part of it he can understand. 

For an hour the town receives the news as the men have; even 
the streets lie stunned. Down into its heart the startingly white sun- 
light pours like a wash of heavy, silent rain, and the sidewalk- 
shades begin to crick and pop; the tar on the roofs begins to melt. 
In the Bank, the air-conditioning purrs quietly and there is a clat- 
ter of a computing machine. A door opens at the back and there is 
a brief exchange of words and the machine comes to a dead halt. 
The men go to peep through the venetian blinds up front. Outside, 
the sky balloons, a vast limitless dome, becomes lighter in color 
until it is a hot thin tissue of something no longer blue. In the 
south, a thunderhead begins to build, tall, columnar, rising ten 
thousand feet, and mushrooms slowly. Occasionally a car or pick- 
up or jeep hunches around the Sunoco station at the corner and 
slides in cattycorner in front of the stores where it goes suddenly 
dead. From somewhere deep inside the gin at the side of the rail- 
road tracks there rises the tentative whine of machinery being 
tested; outside on the bale platform, two Negroes keep on working 
listlessly, hacking with weed-cutters at the running vines which 
each year encroach a little more upon its coral-pink brick walls. A 
few people move on the streets, going into the stores. They do not 
come out again. But that does not last for long. Only until every- 
one knows. 

The Mayor sits leaned back in a cane-bottom chair in front of 
his Sunoco station, staring blankly across at the neat white shingles 
of the City Hall and the fire engine shed which is attached to it. He 
cannot stop wondering if someone—Roberson, the town marshall, 
the sheriff at the county seat, the Doctor, anyone—has called Ada’s 
husband in Jackson. It is like an itch that he cannot scratch; he 
cannot get it out of his mind that he ought to do it. But he does not 
move. He only knows that Willett works for some wholesale groc- 
ery as a salesman, and he is not even sure which one. He does not 
know what on earth he would say to Willett if could reach him. It 
will have to wait, he decides, until the Doctor gets back in from 
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Willett’s place. He cannot figure why it takes so long, and he keeps 
leaning over in his chair two or three times a minute to see if the 
Doctor’s new-model Ford has appeared on the road that runs west 
from town, and he starts at every sound of a car. 

Sonny Lamont comes on back down from the drugstore. He 
looks lost now that he has told it, like a bit-part actor who has 
spoken his line and does not know what to do with himself in the 
wings. The Mayor does not look at him as he sits down carefully 
on the concrete step beside the Mayor’s chair. Neither of them says 
anything. Then they both hear Johnson’s pick-up, which has no 
muffler, start up and back out and roar away. 

“‘Where’s he goin’?” the Mayor says, and leans out to look 
up the road for the Doctor’s car. 

“T dunno,” Sonny says listlessly. “He didn’t say he was 
goin.” They sit and wait. Sonny sits with a cigarette in the corner 
of his mouth; he strikes a match with his long thumbnail and lights 
it, blows out the first long drag of smoke. “He never said where he 
was goin’. Maybe to tell somebody.” 

When Doc’s Ford humps up over the hill to the west, the 
Mayor gets up immediately and walks out in front of the gas- 
pumps. The car comes in slowly, crosses the tracks, swings as 
though there were all the time in the world and pulls up in front 
of him. Doc sits looking up at the Mayor, his eyes blue and flat be- 
hind his steel-rimmed spectacles. He is getting old, the Mayor 
thinks, he is getting on and I never noticed it. 

“Well,” Doc says and blows through his nose, “he did a good 
job. Potassium cyanide. He never even got the glass down.” His 
arms are hung on the steering wheel, and now he leans back and 
reaches up behind the sunshade for his cigarettes. “Why did the 
goddam Marshall have to blab it in front of that mother-lovin’ 
thing?” he says, tipping his head at Sonny, who sits watching them 
with his mouth slightly open. “Why the hell didn’t he think?” 

“T don’t know,” the Mayor says. He can still feel the itch he 
cannot scratch, and he feels somehow that everything is his fault. 
“T don’t know. I guess he was excited, kind of. I reckon neither one 
of us even thought about him.” 

“What we get for havin’ a goddam shypoke marshall,” Doc 
says. “What am I gonna do with Ada? I give her a hypo and it 
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never even slowed her down so I doubled it and hit her with it 
again.” 

The Mayor stands still, trying to think of something, but there 
does not seem to be any way he can focus his mind. He looks down 
the street and the men who have been watching them with interest 
turn hastily away. 

“Tt would’ve been better,” he says slowly, “if nobody knowed 
about it. That’s a fact.” The Doctor sits and curses quietly and vi- 
olently, the little sharp bitten-off words spilling from his mouth 
for what seems to the Mayor a long time. When he finishes they are 
both silent; the Mayor runs one finger back and forth on the 
smooth finish of the Doctor’s car. 

“Has somebody told Miz Akers?” the Mayor asks. 

“What you think took me so goddam long,” the Doctor says, 
“T took her sister out there.” The machinery in the gin groans as it 
picks up speed and they listen to it. 

“How would you take it?” the Doctor says. “She just sat 
down.” The gin whines. “I don’t think it’s hit her yet.” 

“She hadn’t been over there?” 

The Doctor begins to curse again in a detached, thoughtful 
voice. The Mayor is like a dry leaf shriveling in a fire. He is 
afraid to say anything more, and he wonders why his hands are ly- 
ing curled like that on the window of Doc’s car. The gin dies in a 
long tapering whine, and in the silence they can hear the steady 
far-away sound of a tractor. 

“Well,” Doc says wearily, blowing, “somebody’s got to call 
Willett and tell him. That’s something you can amuse yourself 
with.” 

“T reckon,” the Mayor says. He has known it all along; 
though it has stopped the itch his stomach has dropped out of him. 
He does not want to ask but it comes out of him anyway. “What 
am I gonna say?” He is afraid Doc is going to start again, but the 
Doctor does not even look at him. 

“You better just tell it to him plain. I wouldn’t tell him how 
he left her though. Just tell him to get his tail on up here.” 

“T reckon,” the Mayor says. He is lost; maybe it is going to 
be impossible to find Willett in a big place like Jackson. 

“T suppose you’re out of death certificates over there,” Doc 
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says, jerking his head at the City Hall. 

“No. There’s plenty in the desk.” The car door opening sur- 
prises the Mayor and he falls back. He turns to watch the Doctor, 
hatless, but as neat and round as always in his striped shirt and tie, 
cross the hot gravel and go into the City Hall. Now how in the 
world am I going to find him in a big place like Jackson, he thinks. 
But he knows that he will. He sits down hard on his chair, hot and 
feeling a little weak, forgetting even to give Sonny hell, forgetting 
to tell him to go and see if he can hush it up. How in the world, he 
thinks, trying to trick himself. 

The City Hall smells like elections and sweet sweat, and the 
Doctor leaves the door open. When he finds the blank forms in the 
bottom drawer he takes out three and lays them neatly in a row on 
the desk. He opens his fountain pen and writes in Dub’s full name, 
lettering neatly, but then he stops. He fumbles in the junk in his 
pocket for a minute, and finally pulls out the thing Dub has made 
for him and looks at it. It is a carefully whittled piece of heart 
cedar, shaped like a barrel, with the tiny head and shoulders of a 
man sticking up out of it. Inside there is a system of rubber bands, 
and when you push the man’s head into the barrel, his lower body 
comes out and the male appendage rises. It is something the coun- 
try men make on a rainy days, but Dub makes them best. The Doc- 
tor works it a couple of times and sets it on the desk in front of 
him; it is not funny this time. He remembers the day Dub gave it 
to him in Frankie’s. 

In his mind for each person in town there are two separate 
files. One is like the outline of a man that appears on medical 
forms, arms and legs extended cruciform and the head bent unna- 
turally sideways. There are little x’s on the man’s form—com- 
pound fracture 1938; headwounds, slight infection, 1927; right 
index finger missing 1934; pneumonia 1942; syphilis 1926, 1928, 
1933. The Doctor sees the man’s shape with the x’s only when a 
patient comes in for treatment. The other file in his mind is more 
complex; he remembers in pictures and these are stacked like the 
pack of little cards children sew together and then flip with their 
thumb so that there is an illusion of movement in the consecutive 
frames. In quiet times — when he is fishing, before sleeping at 
night, when a man is dead — the little cards flicker and flicker, 
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troubling him, and he cannot get them out of his head. For a good 
many of the people in town the first picture is the emergence of the 
round lump of a head from the strained birth canal, but the pic- 
tures have nothing to do with medicine. For some people the pack 
of little cards is very thick and the images are clear; for others 
there are only a few dim cards. Dub Aker’s pack is thick. The Doc- 
tor sits and flips them past again and again; they are not all there 
and there is a blurring in some of them that makes it hard to see. 
He has to go back and look at the individual cards if it is to make 
any sense, but then there is no feeling of the effortless and continu- 
ing movement of time, and no illusion of life, and that irritates 
him; it is like looking at a photograph album where all the cos- 
tumes are unreal, like those in a period musical comedy. 

The first picture of Dub Akers is one of a man of perhaps 
twenty-five leaning down from a wagon seat. The face is a little 
familiar, the skin is almost olive-colored and very smooth, and the 
pointed chin has an upward thrust to it that matches the proud 
near-disdainful look of the dark eyes, a look that is only on the 
face of fit young men who have become conscious of their power. 
And the Doctor remembers that that was before the birth of the first 
child, out on old man Akers’ place. A pretty good piece of land, he 
recalls, but he is not sure whether the two boys were running it for 
the old man then or whether the old man was dead. He turns on 
without pausing; the pictures are clear here, all pretty much the 
same. He wonders only what it was that Dub found to slick his hair 
straight across to his right temple with; in each picture the hair 
shines as though it were coated with a fine film of gun oil. Then 
there is one that makes him stop. It is the same face, but deeply 
cut across the left cheek and the chin, and the nose is broken. There 
is a dim outline of a deputy sheriff behind the chair, and though it 
does not show, the Doctor remembers one end of the handcuffs was 
attached to a water pipe nea rthe wall, and that while he was taking 
the stitches to his surprise the right eye began to discolor badly 
and close. A heller, he thinks, and a drinker himself then; a rutter, 
a man who would not reveal where he picked up the first case of 
syph, though he knew. 

It was after that sometime, probably ’30 or ’31 the Doctor be- 
lieves, that the eyes began to change. It is gradual, and you must 
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look sharp at several pictures and then look at the difference be- 
tween the first and the last to see it, but it is there. At first it does 
not show at all. Dub is standing in front of the freshly-slabbed 
blacksmith shop, wearing the apron and holding the tools of his 
trade, looking at a new wagon. The eyes are no longer the insolent 
eyes of youth, but the serious eyes of the craftsman, taking in the 
way the iron tires fit the wheels and checking straps and bolts and 
planed oak boards; there is a certain pride in the look, and confi- 
dence; the upward-tending soft lines of the youthful face are not 
yet quite gone, but the chin has set firmer. In the wagon, playing 
with something round, is a little black-haired boy in overalls. 
There are not many pictures here; there is another, illuminated 
only by the glow of the bellows-driven fire, where the eyes are cher- 
ried with reflection, intent upon a white-hot plow point. Another in 
which Dub is standing still in the broad doorway of his shop, 
muscles relaxed, and in this there are no tools in his hands and he 
seems to be looking out at something, half-hopeful, half disap- 
pointed. 

After that the changes come fast. There are other pictures 
which do not belong here, too, of men whose faces are gaunting 
down, and of children with shut eyes whose eyelids are too blue 
and thin, and all the eyes are now duiled with despairing. There is 
a picture of Dub in a CCC uniform, and an expression on his face 
which cannot be read at all. Another of Dub beside an old worn-out 
well-drilling rig that the Doctor remembers vaguely was owned by 
a jack-leg named Mauldin, and another of Dub in front of one of 
Banker Gibbs’ tenant shacks. The face is settling now, the mouth 
tightening; there is a stubble of blue beard all the way up onto the 
cheekbones, and in the eyes is the beginning of that covert and hos- 
tile expression which can be trained with deadly and smouldering 
hatred at owners and shopkeeps and churchpeople, at any men who 
have things. Not the look of hangdog secrecy yet, but the look of 
the jack-of-all-failures, the air of a man about to pick up something 
he cannot pay for from a counter and quietly slip it in his pocket. 

Then there is another change, one that anybody can see. There 
comes into the mouth and the cheekbones and the eyes, first, scorn, 
and then a canny and hostile slyness. The Doctor remembers when 
the first rumors began to run that Dub Akers was making and sell- 
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ing bustskull. It reminds him of his days in medical school when 
he sat and watched with complete dispassion the surgeons working 
at the bottom of the steep operating ampitheatre. He imagines that 
the military historian looks back upon past battles with the same 
cool glance, taking a bird’s-eye view in which the shape and form 
of movements, attack and blockade and cause and effect and re- 
treat—can be seen precisely, and none of the struggling, fearful, 
courageous, insane mass of humanity shows, none of the moil of 
faces and the clutch of hands, the pain and elation and sorrow and 
oblivion. He knows how Dub has expanded, first just bringing in a 
little outside home-made, and then enlarging to a truck carrying 
bottled stuff. Ashes to ashes, he thinks, dust to dust: man is a sedi- 
ment that can be filtered out, finally, and only his monuments re- 
main. 

The hatred is in Dub’s face when the two boys are expelled 
from school, two weeks apart, and the slyness when he sells to the 
darkened cars that late at night take the rutted dirt road to his new 
place. There are pictures and pictures of that face with its veiled 
hostility, the half-glance from the face lowered to an automobile 
window and lit only by a flashlight. The Doctor has seen that look 
in the masks of the Negroes, too, and only occasionally is it 
dropped now, so that the man behind can be seen. It is in a way 
wonderful, he thinks, perhaps it always takes a good deal of seek- 
ing and failure, and a handful of chance, to bring a man, if he is a 
man at all, to the trade he was really meant for. But always the 
steady strong force is there like a magnet’s pull, and it is a tempta- 
tion to think that it is irresistible. The Doctor is not interested at 
all in the men who only exist; he is interested in those who have 
faced themselves. 

The last pictures are different. There is one from five years 
back in which he can note something new; Dub’s turned head 
as Ada Willett comes out the front of the cafe. He can see now, 
though it had slipped past him before, that she is purposely not 
looking Dub’s way. So it was going on even then, he thinks, that 
long, and it is only when he remembers Dub’s genius for stealth. 
that he can understand it. The thing that puzzles him is whether 
they were really in love; he has known stranger things te happen, 
and it is possible because the last gesture may have been only a 
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gesture of defiance. A man, he knows, will hurt the thing he loves 
best if he hates another thing badly enough, and he reasons that 
Dub’s hatred must have been building like water behind a rotten 
levee for a long time now. But that is a secret you will never know, 
he tells himself, thinking of Dub’s scrawled note pinned to the bed- 
sheet, much in the way the tag is pinned to the child so that the con- 
ductor will know where to let him off. “You basturds,” is all Dub 
has written, but it is enough. And he looks at all the pictures, which 
are actually much alike, trying to see if there is that secret look of 
happiness which the man truly in love possesses, but Dub’s canny 
face is to much for him—he has become tco withdrawn, too much 
a pariah, for even the Doctor, who knows him and his secrets, to 
read his intentions or his feelings anymore. There is too much 
cover, and no one can tell whether it is a thrush hidden in the bush 
or only a mockingbird pretending to be a thrush. 

He sighs and runs the whole deck of cards fast through his 
mind to get them back into time again; he clears his throat and 
shakes his pen and begins to write without looking at the little 
cedar barrel, seeing only the medical chart of Dub’s body now. 
When he finishes, however, he sits still for a moment. In a way he 
thinks, looking out the window at the men gathered in front of the 
drugstore, to kill yourself is a crazy thing. But it is also a very 
clean and successful gesture. There is a fine calculated effrontery 
to it, and careful staging. He wonders—and grins because it is 
probable—if Dub has counted on the Marshall telling the Mayor 
in public so that in an hour the whole town would know. And he 
wonders, once more, if they were really in love. 

“Well,” he says softly, aloud, “that’s something we’ll never 
find out.” 

He rises stiffly, folds the papers up, and jams them into his 
back pocket with his wallet. He picks up the man in the cedar bar- 
rel and turns it in his hand, works it once, and drops it into his side 
pocket. He has left his cigarettes in the car and he wants one badly 
now. Walking across the gravel, he can feel the taste of the first 
deep pull already in his mouth. “You basturds,” he thinks, “you 
basturds,” and he grins. He decides to stop back by Willett’s on the 
way to his dinner to see how the Marshall is making out; the Mar- 
shall is a man like Dub, if you come right down to it, and the Doc- 
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tor likes them both. “You basturds,” he thinks, “you goddam lousy 
basturds, now sit up and take notice.” There is the balanced neat- 
ness of the craftsman in it, and a sense of justice and humor that he 
likes. He feels closer and more friendly to Dub now; sometimes, 
he thinks, a man is alive only when he is dead. Man, he thinks, as 
he climbs into his car, man. You are capable of more that is ter- 
rible and beautiful than you know. Maybe he is wrong; maybe 
you cannot be filtered out like a sediment. It is just possible, he 
thinks, it is just remotely possible, that man is eternal, who knows? 
He is hungry, and he wonders what Mattie will have for dinner. 
She is a good cook, and he always looks forward to her meals. But 
it will not take but a minute to see about the Marshall. 


In the back room at Willett’s, the Marshall sits rocking stead- 
ily ina chair away from the bed, watching Ada. She is lying under 
a soiled blue chenille kimona that has little roses on it; her face is 
white and she breathes with that too-deep labored heave of a heav- 
ily drugged person. The Marshall has carried her, after the Doctor 
stretched Dug’s body out and covered it, from the front bedroom 
and put her there. Her bare feet are thrust out a little, and the 


Marshall watches these and thinks. 

His gun, thrust into the right hip-pocket of his cast-off pin- 
stripe pants, makes an uncomfortable grating as he rocks that is 
like sandpaper, but he does not remove it. He is proud of the gun 
and always carries it; he has killed a man with it, efficiently and 
with courage, a man wanted for petty larceny who holed up in his 
house with a twelve gauge shotgun and dared the Marshall to take 
him. The gun is his achievement and his responsibility. He is 
proud to be the town marshall and takes pain to do a good job al- 
ways; he would no more go out without his gun than he would go 
out without his trousers. It is the gun which keeps him from going 
over and removing the kimona from Ada’s body and staring for as 
long as he wishes. He knows that he can do it safely, but instead he 
rocks and tries to remember all that he was able to see and feel of 
her when in the line of his duty as marshall he was forced to look 
at her and touch her. 

He sees himself again, taking up the axe after Macmillan 
phoned him, and he can almost hear her long terrified screams. He 
breaks open the door with two well-directed blows of the axe, and 
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even as he takes the five steps to the side of the bed, with the 
screaming louder now, he is opening his perfectly honed penknife. 
He cuts the ropes deftly and holds her writhing body; he no longer 
hears her screams but is immersed in them, as he was immersed in 
water when he was baptized. He shouts to Macmillan, who stands 
staring in the doorway, to get the kimona—then he slaps her twice 
as hard as he can and turns her eyes away from Dub, who sits 
propped up beside her with his head sunk on his chest as though he 
had dropped off for a catnap. It takes a surprisingly short time 
for the Doctor to get there, but it seems now to comprise a whole 
lifetime in itself, a lifetime in which he does nothing but struggle 
against her curved, warm body. He tries to remember each touch, 
to feel again how his arms and hands were, to recall every motion 
and turn and twist, but parts of it slip away from him. When the 
Doctor puts the needle in her arm she does not become still and 
he holds her again for the second needle and even then it is some 
time before she goes limp. 

“Put her in the back bedroom,” Doc says, and he can feel his 
arm sliding beneath that limp, staggeringly heavy load. 

“Let Macmillan get her feet,” Doc says. 

“No,” he says, “I got her,” and heaves tremendously to get 
well beneath her shoulders and stumbles down the hall with her. In 
is while he is going that the kimona slips and he cannot catch it. 
There is the feel of her flesh under her right arm and across her 
side; the weight of her shoulders and the touch of the back of her 
stony legs, and he smiles and closes his eyes for just a moment. 

He goes back then and tries to see how she looked when he en- 
tered. He has imagined her breasts many times, but their blue- 
whiteness shocks him slightly. And the roll of flesh about her 
middle surprises him. But the fine downswinging curve of her belly 
and the soft wonder of her thighs and hips more than makes up for 
that; just the springy, almost fragile look of her flesh is enough to 
leave him blind with awe, distracted as a drugged man by the ec- 
stasy of her white and pillowy body. It does look like, he thinks, 
if a man has seen that and touched it he could die happy. What else 
could he want? And he sighs, envying Dub Akers, who was man 
enough to have all of it he wanted, and begins reliving it again. 

He rocks hard and stares at the two gently exposed feet, at- 
tempting to recreate from them the manifold lines and curves, the 
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various art of her body. He rocks and fights down again and again 
the wild surging desire to lift the kimona. There is sweat on his 
forehead now and his mouth, with its few poor teeth, labors with 
the physical strain and his narrow chest is convulsed with effort. 
But he will not lift the kimona. Against his spare buttock the pistol 
grates painfully with each movement of the chair. He will not lift 


it. He is the Marshall. 


On her straight hard bed Mrs. Aker lies, a cold washrag on 
her forehead and her hands clasped tight on her dry bosom. Her 
sister Bethlehem has told her to shut her eyes, but now that Beth 
has tiptoed from the room her eyes fly open as though on powerful 
springs and follow the myriad watered-silk pattern of the lumpy 
wallpaper above her head. Like the clacker of a child’s noisemaker 
there runs continually in her mind the whirr of a prayer for Dub’s 
salvation. He is falling through black space, and as he falls the 
blackness becomes thick until it is not only black but of the con- 
sistency of the mud in the slough, stygian and sucking. She only 
hopes that her prayers may arrest his fall and sustain him. He has 
always been falling, though never so limp, never into such dark- 
ness, and always her love has supported him like a hand. She has 
always been able to see the hand of love extended for him; it is like 
the hand of God, powerful and sure, and until now it has supporced 
him even in sin, as it supports her two lost boys and the girl. But 
now she cannot see the hand any longer; it is blotted out in the foul 
blackness through which Dub falls, and she is afraid. The clack- 
ing of her prayer races faster and faster, accelerating, becoming 
almost a blur of steady sound, becoming a long sustained hum, ris- 
ing in magnitude and power until it is like the deep-throated shim- 
mering pulse of a dynamo, rocking the world to slumber. 


But in Ada Willett’s mind there is no hum; there is only the 
wind-still sound of time and of space. She lies too deep for dream- 
ing, like the child alive but not born, drifting timeless in the warm 
fluid of the womb. She is balanced between eternity and zero, pil- 
lowed softly upon the world before it began and the infinity of the 
universe. 

Later, when time begins, she will be thrust rudely, crying, 
into what she cannot remember and does not wish to know, and ex- 
istence will be made flesh, but for now there is only peace. 
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TEN DAYS LEAVE 
By W. D. Snodgrass 


He steps down from the dark train, blinking; stares 
At trees like miracles. He will play games 

With boys or sit up all night touching chairs. 
Talking with friends, he can recall their names. 


Noon burns against his eyelids, but he lies 
Hunched in his blankets; he is half awake 
But still lacks nerve to open up his eyes; 
Supposing it were just his old mistake? 


But no; it seems just like it seemed. His folks 
Pursue their lives like toy trains on a track. 

He can foresee each of his father’s jokes 

Like words in some old movie that’s come back. 


He is like days when you’ve gone some place new 

To deal with certain strangers though you never 
Escape the sense in everything you do, 

*“We’ve done this all once. Have I been here, ever?” 


But no; he thinks it must recall some old film, lit 
By lives you want to touch; as if he’d slept 

And must have dreamed this setting, peopled it, 
And wakened out of it. But someone’s kept 


His dream asleep here like a small homestead 
Preserved long past its time in memory 

Of some great man who lived here and is dead. 
They have restored his landscape faithfully: 


The hills, the little houses, the costumes: 
How real it seems! But he comes, wide awake, 
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A tourist whispering through the priceless rooms 
Who must not touch things or his hand might break 


Their sleep and black them out. He wonders when 
He'll grow into his sleep so sound again. 


RIDDLE 


So small it is, there must be at least two 
Helping each other see it. If each stands 
Close enough he may come to be foureyed 
And make their sight bifocal, looking through 
Fach other. If they act as a microscope 
Of mounted powers it shall be magnified 
Like an airy globe or beach ball that expands 
Between them so vast they could never hope 
To grasp it without all four of their hands 
Opened wide. 


It lengthens, outstretched like a playing field 

Where they stand as the two opposing goals 

That can’t be reached. Or it’s a field of force, 
Ethereal continuum, whereby they wield 

Influence through matter, time and space 

(Of all which it’s the grave and radiant source) 

Yet where attraction drives out their like souls 

Across the expansive universe they’ve built as the poles 
That only in circumference embrace 


And by divorce. 


You have the damnedest friends and seem to think 
You have some right to think. You have kept keen 
Our arguments and souls and we have grown 
Closely together where most people shrink. 
You sleep tonight with threatening relations 
In El Dorado; I am here alone 
To tell you, “Vive la difference!” We have seen 
The energetic first stuff of creation 
So that today, if there’s a world between 

Us, it’s our own. 
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WINDOW SHOPPING 


—after a photograph by Jack Roth 


Who’s left that mother naked shape 

By cardboard rocks, trees and the brook, 
Who’s planted her arched foot, arms spread 
For running, perched there in escape 

From no one? Why don’t people look? 

It’s all right seeing that she’s dead? 


My stout shape on the windowpane 
Marches flutteringly past; 

Here is my ghost out walking un- 

til we stand eye to eye again. 

I’d stare her down but she stands fast 
Inside me like the skeleton. 


—Sort of a me outside my skin; 

No hair, no navel, but complete 

Eve without seam and buttonless. 

She who has nothing left to win 

Looks the FASHIONABLE ATHLETE 
CAUGHT BY CAMERA WINNING RACE. 


The top branch is undone and may 
Turn loose its one green leaf to drift 
Down where the quiet water’s running. 
It might fall; it can’t ever grey. 
Tomorrow gentle hands would lift 
And tie it. She will still be stunning. 


If I knocked she could not unlock 

Her unadulterated world, 

This crystal globe of storm some child 
Can twirl and question. Down the block 
My bus has left me. Still this girl 
Waits on her tiptoe, frozen, wild. 





THESE TREES STAND 


These trees stand very tall under the heavens. 
While they stand, if I walk, all stars traverse 
This steep celestial gulf their branches chart. 
Though lovers stand at sixes and at sevens 
While civilizations come down with the curse, 
Snodgrass is walking through the universe. 


I can’t make any world go around your house. 
But note this moon. Recall how the night nurse 
Goes ward-rounds, by the mild, reflective art 

of focussing her flashlight on her blouse. 

Your name’s safe conduct into love or verse; 
Snodgrass is walking through the universe. 


Your name’s absurd, miraculous as sperm 

And as decisive. If you can’t coerce 

Love or the natives, you must be the poet! 

What irrefrangible atoms whirl, affirm 

Their destiny and form Lucinda’s skirts! 

She can’t make up your mind. Soon as you know it, 
Your firmament grows touchable and firm. 

If all this world runs battlefield or worse, 

Come, let us wipe our glasses on our shirts: 
Snodgrass is walking through the universe. 





ARRANGEMENTS AT THE GULF 
By Richard G. Stern 


In Lake Forest, Mr. Lomax scarcely ever went out of his 
daughter Celia’s house. Most of the day he sat well wrapped up in 
the upstairs sitting room playing cribbage with his valet, Mr. 
Toombes. After his morning broth he read half of the Tribune, and 
in the afternoon, after his nap, he read the other half. The only 
season he remarked was winter, and this began for him only when 
he saw the first snowfall coming down over the lawns. Then he 
would instruct Mr. Toombes to begin preparations for the trip to 
Magnolia, the Florida Gulf town where he had spent the last 
twenty-three of his eighty-six winters. A few days later, that third 
of his family whose year it was to see him off, gathered around him 
at the LaSalle Street Station and waved goodby as his train moved 
down the tracks. 

In his last year, Mr. Lomax was annoyed to find that all of his 
family who lived in or near Chicago—and this was well over two- 
thirds of it—had come down to say goodby to him. 

Later, alone with Mr. Toombes in his compartment, Mr. 
Lomax mumbled, “Like a golf gallery. Goggled at me like a golf 
mob.” 

Mr. Toombes went into the adjoining compartment to brew 
some tea, but tea did not settle Mr. Lomax this evening. 

He waved Mr. Toombes away, saying that he would stay up 
till nine o’clock. 

Mr. Lomax wished to stay up the extra hour in order to con- 
sider the annoyance which he had suffered at the station, to con- 
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sider it with the shame he felt in remembering now that he himself 
had been the cause of it all. Two weeks before, at the family 
Thanksgiving Dinner, he had said something out loud which for- 
merly he would not have permitted himself to think. He had been 
served and was studying a white cut of turkey breast similar to 
those which he had for some years pretended to enjoy for the sake 
of the family. “They’ve given me an awfully big slice this year,” 
he was thinking, when his son, Henry, a priggish busybody and 
alarmist, asked him if the turkey didn’t look quite right to him. Mr. 
Lomax, with the same effort it would have cost him to say,“Yes,” 
said instead, “I think I’m going to die in Florida.” The conse- 
quence of this irrelevance was that Mr. Lomax’s leavetaking had 
been a kind of informal rehearsal of his funeral. Now, shaking 
his head, Mr. Lomax made sense of the parting remarks which his 
children had made to him, Celia’s “It’s been fun taking care of 
you, Papa” and Henry’s “I’m sorry about the business, Papa.” 
As if he hadn’t forced Henry out of the firm thirty-five years ago, 
and as if Celia had not regarded him for twenty years as an im- 
mense burden sufferable only because “she owed it to him.” 

“A pretty thought,” mumbled Mr. Lomax. At least, he thought, 
his bachelor friend Granville had never had to put up with that sort 
of smallness. Thinking of Granville, as he would see him the next 
day waiting at the Magnolia station for him as he had done every 
other year for the past twenty, Mr. Lomax revived enough so that 
he almost shuddered at the funeral pageant of which he had been 
the cause and center. 

It was very nearly always Granville, the thought of Granville, 
which pulled Mr. Lomax up in these last years. They were so dif- 
ferent, they had done such different things, that the comparison of 
their lives — and this is what Mr. Lomax constantly made — was 
never exhausted. The comparison had roots in both pity and envy, 
and even now, as his mind wandered, Mr. Lomax pitied what he 
felt must have been the loneliness of his friend’s departure from 
Philadelphia, and then envied its self-sufficiency. 

Mr. Lomax was rather proud of his friendship with Granville 
—Granville was an author—for although the latter was not well 
enough known for Mr. Lomax to be distinguished by their mere as- 
sociation, Granville’s various learning and energy had been the 
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source of much pleasure for him, in conversation, contemplation, 
and in Granville’s books. From the last, Mr. Lomax had learned a 
great many things, the history of investment banking, the biog- 
raphies of New England Colonial preachers, the rivers of Cali- 
fornia, and the topography of the Gaspé peninsula. Granville’s 
latest volume—the third he’d completed since his seventieth year 
—had come in the mail the preceding week, and thinking of this, 
Mr. Lomax rapped on the compartment door for Mr. Toombes. 

“Is anything wrong, sir?” 

“You might try me with another half a cup,” said Mr. Lomax, 
handing him up the cup although this was not easy for him, “and 
I think [ll look through the new book.” 

Mr. Toombes opened a suitcase and handed Mr. Lomax the 
book and his magnifying glass. 

*‘Never mind the tea, Toombes,” said Mr. Lomax. “I'd better 
not stay up too late.” He had not wanted to bother Mr. Toombes 
just for the book. 

As usual, Granville had inscribed something on the flyleaf. It 
went, “For my old friend, Frederick Lomax, from his ‘young’ ad- 
mirer, Herbert Granville.” Mr. Lomax frowned. He disliked his 
friend’s frequent allusions to the decade which separated them, for 
he sensed in them a possible reflection on the uselessness of his own 
last years in the light of his friend’s striking productiveness. 

The book was called Givings and Misgivings, and Mr. Lomax, 
who sometimes read little more of the books than was required for 
acknowledgement and compliment, could not guess whether it 
would absorb him on its own account or not. 

After a bit, he decided that it would not. It was made up of 
disconnected paragraphs of advice and comment held together by 
little more than the calendar: there were 365 paragraphs, each 
labelled in journal fashion, by a date of the year. 

The simplicity, the naivete even, of this arrangement sug- 
gested so much of Granville for him that Mr. Lomax looked toward 
the dark window as if to see him standing at the station in his Eng- 
lish cap and knickers, and, in this movement, he recovered the ease 
and self-satisfaction which his departure had taken from him. 

He turned to the paragraph headed March 11, which was his 
birthday. It went: 
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Nothing honest comes with ease; nothing dishonest 
brings ease. The pressures of life are life itself, as 
the pressure of the blood is our pulse, the pressure 
of lungs our breath. Birth itself is the pressure of 
new life on old. The people who tell you, “Worry 
kills. Don’t worry,” do not realise that they are say- 
ing, “Life kills. Don’t live.” 

Mr. Lomax read this through twice and then rapped on the 
door for Mr. Toombes. 

“A pencil please, Mr. Toombes,”’ he said, and, when Toombes 
was gone again, he made a star by the paragraph and another at 
the bottom margin, and, by the latter, he wrote, “Nonsense,” and 
then his initials, “F.L.” 

If he could have managed the pencil, thought Mr. Lomax, he 
would have written a great deal more. The paragraph had seemed 
to him almost like, “the words of a man whose sole worry in life 
has been whether it’s his year to go to Florida or California, who’s 
never done any work in his life but write books, and never had any- 
thing to do with birth except be born.” 

The imagined counterattack tired Mr. Lomax, and he leaned 
back against the chair and closed his eyes. Then he tried another 
paragraph, June 11, which was the date on which his first wife had 
died and that, a year later, on which he’d proposed to his second. 
This paragraph read: 

Now that glittering heavens and hot seas warm the 
blood with feelings deeper than all memory, do not 
turn away, feeling incapable of such beauty. If un- 
fulfillment is bitter, unacknowledgement is bitterer 
still. It is men who deny the world, not the world 
which denies men. 


Mr. Lomax shook his head and decided not to write anything 
after this paragraph. In a moment, though, he thought of some- 
thing, and, taking up his pencil and making two stars, he wrote 
after the bottom one, “I wish you could have had one of mine, Her- 


bert. F.L.” 


When the train arrived in Magnolia the next evening, Mr. 
Granville in his white cap and knickers waved as Mr. Toombes and 
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the conductor helped Mr. Lomax off the train and into the wheel 
chair. 

“Hello there, Lomax,” he called. “It’s good to see you again.” 

Mr. Toombes wheeled Mr. Lomax over and the two old men 
shook hands. “It’s good to see you too,” said Mr. Lomax. “You 
shouldn’t have come down to the station.” 

Granville and Bob, the man from the Inn, helped Mr. 
Toombes lift Mr. Lomax into the station wagon. 

“I took the train down this year, too,” said Granville. “Just 
decided not to drive. My reflexes are as good as ever, but I just de- 
cided against it.” 

“‘Wise thing,” said Mr. Lomax, thinking Granville must have 
had an accident driving back from California last spring. 

When they arrived at the Inn, Mr. Lomax went directly to his 
room without greeting anybody but the owner, Mrs. Pleasants, who 
waited on the veranda to welcome him for the twenty-third consec- 
utive season. 

He slept through dinner and came out at nine-thirty, just as 
most of the other guests were going up to bed. Those who knew him 
stayed with him while he had his bow] of soup, talking about their 
trips and inquiring about his. 

When they had all gone up, Granville wheeled Mr. Lomax 
out to the long porch which overlooked the Gulf and they sat there 
alone. 

“Here we are again,” he said. 

“And very good to be here,” said Mr. Lomax. 

“Lucky as well, I think,” said Granville, moving his head 
slightly in the breeze and wondering whether it was too strong for 
Mr. Lomax. 

“Not you,” said Mr. Lomax. “You have some claim on the 
years yet.” 

Granville smoked a cigarette, taking care to blow the smoke 
away from his friend’s face. “Funny,” he said, following the smoke 
off the dark porch, “I always think of you when I think of that. I 
mean, after all, you’re here and well here. That’s taken a lot of 
weight off my shoulders.” 

“T’ve got good shoulders,” said Mr. Lomax. 

Granville looked at his friend, small and humped in the chair, 
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and he said, “Of course.” After a pause, he added, “You make me 
envious too, you know, so I don’t know whether you do me more 
harm than good. I sometimes tell myself, ‘Granville, even if you 
went around the world, married a ballet dancer, and did God 
knows what, you still wouldn’t have lived half the life Fred Lomax 
has.’” 

“Work and trouble. That your idea of a full life?” said Mr. 
Lomax. He shivered a little in the breeze. “Never did anything 
with real thought in my life and the consequence is I leave nothing 
worth thinking about behind.” 

“Children,” said Granville, emphatically. 

Mr. Lomax grunted. “There were twenty people at the station 
to see me off and, except for three in-laws, not one of them would 
have been alive except for me. But that’s all, Granville. Could have 
been any twenty people in the station, any twenty off the Chicago 
gutters and they would have been as near to me as those. As near 
and as understanding. The virtue of children is a fiction of 
bachelors.” 

“Can you mean it?” 

‘ “Can you ask me?” 

They didn’t talk for a moment but watched the moon coming 
out of the clouds, lighting the palms along the porch and the boats 
down by the Inn pier. 

“T don’t regret being old,” said Mr. Lomax, looking up at the 
moon for a moment. “I don’t think much about what comes next. As 
for what I’ve done, I did it without much consciousness, so it was 
mostly painless as well as wrong. I think a lot about mistakes. That 
and the Gulf. I think a lot about sitting out here with you watching 
the Gulf.” After another pause, he said, “I miss you the odd 
years.” 

“Thank you,” said Granville smiling. “I think of you often 
then, too.” 

Mr. Lomax’s hand tightened on the chair. “Do you mind my 
asking why you go way out there since your sister died?” 

Granville got up to put his cigarette out in one of the sanded 
containers on the porch. “I don’t know,” he said, sitting down. “It’s 
very pleasant out there. Mostly, I guess, it’s because I’ve worried 
about getting stiff, old in a bad way. Not like you, of course, but 
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you ve had so much more than I.” 

Mr. Lomax was getting very tired but he wanted to say a little 
more. “I told Henry, by accident, that I was going to die down 
here.” 

Granville knew that Lomax wished him to say something but 
he could not quite make out what. He stared at one of the buoys 
trembling in the moonlight. 

“T’d been feeling that way,” Mr. Lomax went on. “It wasn’t to 
arouse anybody—even if I could at my age.” After another pause, 
he said, “I’d like to die when you’re around, Herbert.” 

“That’s a funny thing to say, Fred.” 

“Well, it is funny, but not really. Old friends are true family, 
aren’t they, and you understand me don’t you? More than they. 
You meet me in the right way, say the right things, the right way.” 
Then Lomax asked his favor. “If it’s not this year, it'll be next.” 

“T’1l come down then, Fred,” said Granville. 

They sat for a while looking out over the Gulf. Then Gran- 
ville wheeled Mr. Lomax into his room, and, contrary to their cus- 
tom, they shook hands as they bade each other “Good night.” 


FRAGMENT 


By Sheridan Baker 


When this huge myth, the universe, 
We trace along unnumbered stars 
With pencil stub in sticky fist 
Winks out, and ego eye can rest 


Then 





OF PLANTS AND PARADISE 


By Sandra Mortola 


Beneath the clouded inner land 

of tree and stone, a web of beaten 
gold, firm emblem of the roots, 
knots all the world; here, cool, reflecting 
upper sun, some unknown heaven 
lies, along whose misty metalled 
corridors innumerable 

bearded bony-fingered saints 

still stroll, discussing this and that. 
Here, leaning casual against 

a silver bannister, quite calm, 
academies of angels looked above 
and saw Tithonus live, Adonis die. 


We mortals walk among the hills, 
admire our pastures in the spring 

when tender sparrows stalk their length. 
How few have fallen through the trees, 
the stones, to where that parody 

of Eden lies. Only when some 

new season, like a hawk, swoops 

and burns above us, hovering 

and wild, with the wind against 

its feathers, do we dare or chance 

to look below, and, trembling, see 
Tithonus elevated to the skies 

and young Adonis twisted from the ground. 





EXTINCTION 
By Lachlan MacDonald 


Rare is the raunchy bear 
And sour is the dinosaur 
That live in the valley there 
Too warm for underwear 
Too cold for bare boobies 
Redder than the rare rubies 
So, said the centaur 

I will go galloping 

To the wild river yo-ho. 


Ride on my heaving hide 

My heart is a thing apart 

But hooves are my special pride 
Something’s in the stride 
Maybe a hint of snatch 

Down by the berry patch 

So, said the centaur 

I will go galloping 

To the wild river yo-ho. 


There swims a lady fair 

I see her show her knee 
How could I help but stare 
Or could I really care 
Until I saw the horns 

Of the herd of unicorns 
So, said the centaur 

I will go galloping 

From the wild river yo-ho. 





THREE EXERCISES IN OBJECTIVITY 
By Bink Noll 


For Clark Fitz-Gerald, sculptor 


I — The tree does not occupy my mind but space 
Filling many holes with what we call leaves 
Which when they fall have no idea of death. 
Its intricate system of roots I only know about. 
Except in a childish sense its top does not touch the sky. 
In the great spring it responds naturally to warmth 
Propelled through time, blossoms, and summer to seeds 
Reminding me neither of God nor my own child. 
In no sense do I love the tree. It is there 
Moved slightly in the morning air. I am here. 


II — My pelvic girdle is neither miraculous nor pretty. 
My wife’s is different, and we are glad we each have one. 
It is structurally sound and a general help, 
Contributing as it does obliquely to our pleasures. 
Like wasps, stones, or stars it might serve someday 
To interest someone already interested and possessing 
Years of study and a nice purpose. 
Meanwhile I am content unconsciously 
To rotate around it and let it through my days 
Assist my trousers in my decency. If it never breaks 
I shall not have to fix it in a second thought. 


III — In the morning is roughest, the sleeptime’s act 
Of bravery or wit slowly separate from what’s possible 
And to realize that the weather is unmotivated 
The huge air full of any kind of cloud or none 
Neither for nor against-—rain is, light falls. 
Our plans isolated from, edging into only time 
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And (coming) a willful minute, some chance for charity 
To talk, to sing, to touch and all perhaps 

Without bravery or splendid wit, it’s roughest then 
The total day held off in final vision 
To admit and care ihat everything but us is scheduled. 


THE UTOPIA 


After he discovers an optimum sea 

Rich with fish and shapes an island easily 
Defended to drop therein, each of us 
Could take his prose and mock up now 
One more heaven in the long tradition. 
We know the parts — the politics made clean 
The laws simple, and a fertile budget. 
After that the public gardens burst 

Along the prophylactic streets, 
Curriculum decided, enrobed the priests. 
Busyness goes off in perpetual motion. 
Like a cage, plenitude sits down. 

Always oranges, books, and precisely god. 
At the end even the maker knows 

His citizens act too innocent 

At keeping up his paradise. 

Their minds have collapsed into angels, 
And their poor flesh floats off fine as dust 
Beyond the brilliantly dry imagined air. 
Then the machine divides piece by piece 
In the slow motion 

Of intellectual explosion. 

Each of us knows what living really is 
And has to go outside to walk the kids. 





AFTERNOONS BELONG TO 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


By Edith Weinberg 


As he parked the car in front of the gallery Morris thought 
how well the vacant street suited Saturday afternoon. Some streets 
were made for twilight, with trees and grass growing out of plots 
above the gutters, and houses with tranquil porches. There were 
streets for night, with ringing sidewalks that summoned a witness 
to unfamiliar steps. And there were streets where much was accom- 
plished during the day and these, he felt, should be barricaded 
after five p.m. and on weekends. 

“Wait a few minutes,” said Charlotte. “I can’t move yet. 
Thank God, in a month you'll be a father and I’ll be rid of this 
bundle.” 

He lit a cigarette and tried to follow each motion of the sun as 
it slipped on the dainty panes of the decorators’ shops. She didn’t 
expect him to reply. Half an hour after he met her she told him, 
“You’re stupid and ignorant. Like all lawyers. And doctors. In 
fact, the intelligence of men is highly over-rated.” 

After they were married she modified her dictum. “You're a 
dope, but mine own,” she said often, “and I dare anyone to tell me 
you're not marvelous.” 

She was right about him as she was right about everything. 
His practice kept him so busy he had no time to read anything but 
law books and the morning paper, or think about anything besides 
his cases. It was enlightening to hear Charlotte talk about art and 
music and reviews of current books. And it was relaxing, after a 
tiring day, to know he didn’t have to talk to her. All he had to do 
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was listen, or pretend to be listening. And remember some of the 
things she said. His instinct told him to listen now. 

“*.. . the pristine vulgarity of Beverly Hills,” Charlotte was 
saying. 

She repeated the phrase, the ess hissed, pristine broken in 
half, and the ee became a small shriek. Later she might ask him, 
“‘What was that clever thing I said about Beverly Hills ihe day we 
went to see Hildegarde’s paintings?” She sometimes forgot her 
witticisms and expected him to remember for her. Then she would 
write them in the large notebook she kept with notes for the play 
she was going to write. 

“No one is on the street,” she said. “No one at all. It is very 
interesting. When I am home alone, in the afternoon, there are no 
men around. Only children and their mothers or nurses. Men ap- 
pear at night. Afternoons belong to women and children.” 

He occasionally tallied his reasons for marrying her. She 
was typically handsome, like her furniture. She would never em- 
barrass him by distracting men or worrying women. She had been 
properly educated and he could tolerate her family. She was eager, 
perhaps more than he, that he get ahead, and she helped with in- 
vitations to potential clients and correspondence with former class- 
mates about his abilities. He was continually amazed that a woman 
who had attended only three schools could have so many class- 
mates. She was exactly the kind of wife an ambitious young lawyer 
should have. 

She sighed. “That Hildegarde,” she said. “She can’t paint 
worth a damn. But we'll have to buy something and hang it in the 
upstairs hall. She has connections all over the world.” 

The word that came into his mind when he thought about 
Charlotte was omniscient. He was convinced she knew everything 
about everything. If she sometimes yielded or was overcome in 
discussion he knew she was withholding irrefutable information 
or profound insight courteously. 

“I’m glad I wasn’t well enough to get to the opening,” she 
said. “You may have your doubts, but I am honest. I cannot bear 
to lie when the object of my lies stares me in the face. It will be 
quite easy to call her up and tell her her paintings are very nice 
and we have bought one.” 
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She fumbled with her purse and began to gather her coat 
about her distorted body. “Ready, doll?” he asked. 

“God, yes,” she said. “Let’s get this over with.” 

The gallery was a small, dark cavern. He hesitated inside 
the door, adjusting his eyes to the change of light. Each canvas 
was lit individually by recessed lights in the wall. But he was ham- 
pered because he never knew what to say or how to think when he 
looked at a painting. Charlotte was already moving deliberately 
from canvas to canvas, assessing each one closely then walking 
backwards to appraise from a distance. He moved away from the 
door to let a girl enter. She was a very thin girl, with straight black 
hair cut in bangs. She stood within the door, slowly surveying the 
room with shining, surprised eyes like the poetess Charlotte had 
once invited for a weekend. She took a pair of hornrimmed eye- 
glasses from the pouch hanging over her shoulder, put them on, 
and glanced around the room again. Her eyes fell on him, and he 
remembered. 

He was 19, and he had walked into English 315 the first day 
of the fall semester. He found a seat next to the windows where he 
could see the campus roll away under the sun to the hidden road. 
And he thought what a shame it was that he spent every afternoon, 
the best part of the day, doing things he didn’t like. He turned to 
examine his classmates, and he saw the girl. Later in his life there 
were many days, and especially between 3 and 4 in the afternoon, 
when he could not think of a single excuse for living. Then he 
would go into his office, tell his secretary not to disturb him, and 
close his eyes. And the immense astonishment he felt when he first 
saw her would spread through him again. And behind his lids his 
eyeballs stretched and throbbed as they did then. 

“T am Acacia Lowenfels,” said the girl, her long, gold eyes 
looking into his as if she was hearing as well as seeing. 

“Acacias are my mother’s favorite tree,” she explained when 
he walked her home that day. 

Mrs. Lowenfels was a tiny, white-haired woman, clad usually 
in a blue Chinese gown with frogs down the front. She put on thick 
socks when she gardened. Other times she was bar:footed. She 
smoked constantly, using a long ivory holder stained red at one 
end and brown at the other. On the loom in her workroom she wove 
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exotic fabrics which she sometimes sold and sometimes made into 
draperies or furniture covers. She played the clavichord, filling 
the house with wisps of music as delicate as her tanned face. Mor- 
ris couldn’t remember hearing her say more than half a dozen 
words. Mr. Lowenfels caught him staring after her once as she 


came from her garden to go to her room. 
“She talks to me,” he said. “She is a very sensitive woman, 


with many unusual ideas.” 

When Morris thought about Acacia it was Mr. Lowenfels who 
materialized in his mind, like counterpoint to his only child. Mr. 
Lowenfels did not look like a lover, but to Morris to this day he 
was more romantic than a movie actor. He was a short, chubby, 
bald man with dimples. When he smiled he looked like an angel. 
He, too, had gold eyes, but when he looked at Mrs. Lowenfels love 
turned them almost black. If he knew he was seen he would quick- 
ly lower his heavy lids, and his face became a mask of reticent 
passion. 

It was Morris’ mother who unearthed the story of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lowenfels. Morris told her about their house, about the tall, 
iron fence, the swimming pool surrounded by acacias, the old-fash- 
ioned flowers in the garden. She immediately called up all her 
friends in Greater Los Angeles and discovered that Mr. Lowenfels 
was a wealthy lawyer. And that he and Mrs. Lowenfels had been 
carrying on a love affair for twenty years. 

“They say he never looks at another woman,” said Mrs. Hal- 
perin. “But I don’t believe it. Every man has a girl on the side. 
I’ll bet even he has a girl hidden away somewhere. In Glendale. 
Glendale is a good place to hide a girl.” 

When Morris himself became a lawyer he heard the story that 
followed Mr. Lowenfels around the courts. One day, while Mr. 
Lowenfels was in the midst of a conference with important clients 
in his office on the top floor of a downtown skyscraper, he rose and 
collected his papers. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ““my wife has just entered the building 
downstairs. We will continue this little meeting tomorrow morn- 


ing.” 
Morris always dismissed this story as an exaggeration of Mr. 


Lowenfels’ telepathic powers. But with his own eyes he had seen 
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things he could not dismiss. One early evening, for instance, he 
was present when Mr. Lowenfels drove under the porte cochere. He 
leaped out of his car, and Morris could have sworn he sniffed the 
air like a dog. 

“Where did Emily go?” he asked Acacia. 

“How did he know she wasn’t here?” Morris asked Acacia 
later. 

“He feels her,” she said. 

“You people are nuts,” said Morris. 

Only once did Mr. Lowenfels refer to his love for Mrs. Low- 
enfels. He and Morris had been swimming and were resting beside 
the pool. Morris had an impulse to pat the little puffs of flesh that 
swelled over his trunks like the little bulges over the back of his 
collar when he was dressed. 

“When I got off the boat from Vienna,” said Mr. Lowenfels, 
“it was Rosh Hashanah. So I decided to go to Temple Emanu-el 
for services. As soon as I saw Emily I knew she belonged to me. 
That’s how it happens, Morris. Right away. If it doesn’t happen 
like that a man spends his whole life trying to find it.” 

Eleven years later Morris was not positive it had happened 
to him. As he told himself repeatedly, this proved it had not hap- 
pened to him. Even so soon as the day after he met Acacia he was 
puzzled that he had been struck by her. 

“Acacia is not like American girls,” Mr. Lowenfels told him 
once. 

It was true. Her face, her clothing, her demeanor, though not 
bizarre, were different. He noticed she caught everyone’s eye, and 
he made up his mind she would not catch his. But again and again 
he would be compelled to look at her. And each time he was stirred 
and shaken as the first time. He walked her home that day, and for 
a year he blew hot and cold. 

Like her mother she was quiet. She would walk with him 
silently, now and then stroking his arm with a light hand. Or she 
would sit beside him like a fragile statue, except that her lips were 
parted, ready to smile or receive him. “Cat got your tongue?” he 
would ask. And she would smile. “Haven’t you anything to say?” 
he would demand. “Nothing important,” she would reply. “You’re 
a dummy,” he would say, and she would laugh. She did talk when 
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he spoke to her, and sometimes she spoke without prodding. But 
these conversations were as disturbing as her silence. 

“I want to go around in jeans all day,” she said once, “with 
no lipstick, and have six children. What would you like to do?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I think I’d like to have a heli- 
copter.” 

“A helicopter,” she said. “What for?” 

“TI guess I’d like to fly down to Palm Springs on weekends,” 
he said. 

“What would you do there?” she asked. 

“Oh, walk around,” he said. “Walk around the swimming 
pools and look at the bathing beauties.” 

Her smile enraged him. 

He would vow never to see her again. But a weekend without 
her grew unbearable, and late Sunday afternoon he would hitch a 
ride or walk to her house. And while he was with her, while he 
watched her gentle movement and listened to her low voice, he 
would vow not to kiss her. And at last he would reach for her, and 
touch her and hold her thin body. Each time he kissed her he was 
ashamed of the emotion that surged to his mouth and lay openly 
on his lips, exposing him. She submitted to him so completely he 
could not be sure the softness was her mouth or his or their mouths 
together. He felt she was lost, that he could save her if he wanted 
to, and he was frightened. 

His mother always talked about Acacia as if she had known 
her well. But they met once. That was the day he brought Acacia 
home with him to show her the gun he was making. Mrs. Halperin 
had not yet returned from work, and in the small apartment they 
were alone together under one roof for the first time. In the Lowen- 
fels’ house someone, the housekeeper or Mrs. Lowenfels’ presence, 
intruded. He let her hold the gun while he explained how it worked 
and how he had carved the solid walnut stock. Then they decided 
to cook dinner for his mother, and he set the table and salted the 
chops while she washed the vegetables. 

She held up a tomato to the open window where the waning 
light made it a strange, outside jewel. “Tomatoes are more beauti- 
ful than roses,” she said. “I would rather have a vegetable garden 
than a flower garden.” 
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“You’re a character,” he said. ““What else is beautiful?” 

“Eyebrows,” she said. With a long, slender finger he 
smoothed his. He felt he had known her forever. That she was as 
familiar as his hands. 

At dinner Mrs. Halperin scrutinized her boldly. “I have never 
seen such a homely girl,” she said after she was gone. “With buck 
teeth. But with such a rich father you could forget her face.” 

He woke in the middle of that night to find the light glaring 
in his eyes and his mother standing above him. 

““What’s the matter?” he asked in terror. 

“T have decided,” she said. “You should marry that girl.” 

“What girl?” he asked, “What’s the matter with you?” 

“The girl with the buck teeth and the rich father,” she said. 
“Miss Lowenfels.” 

“You’re crazy,” he said. “Go back to sleep and leave me 
alone.” 

“Listen to me,” she said, sitting on his bed. “‘She’s the girl for 
you. You are going to be a lawyer. Mr. Lowenfels is a lawyer. He 
will help you get cases. And he is rich, so if you don’t get cases you 
will still be able to pay the rent.” 

Acacia became Mrs. Halperin’s secondary topic of conversa- 
tion. Her first remained the sacrifices she was making for Morris’ 
education. She forgot her vicissitudes at the store where she clerked 
to inquire about her scholarship, her health, her parents’ health. 
She requested Morris to invite her to a dinner she would prepare 
with her own work-worn hands. He never transmitted the invita- 
tion. He would gulp his dinner and lock himself in his room, to 
study, he said. But through the door he could hear her discussing 
Acacia with her friends on the telephone. Once he charged out of 
his room and snatched the telephone out of her hands. “Shut up!” 
he cried. They didn’t speak to each other for weeks. And Mrs. Hal- 
perin would cry while she did the dishes. 

His temper, never good, became vile. He slammed doors and 
snapped at his friends. He tried to avoid Acacia, but he couldn’t. 
When he was with her he was taciturn or harsh. After he left her 
his memory would emphasize each brutal word and he would re- 
turn to her trembling with fear that she would send him away. 

“Don’t you think I’m mean to you?” he asked her. 
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“Why, no,” she said. 

“But some of the things I say . . .” he said. 

She put her hand on his arm. “You don’t say anything, Mor- 
ris,” she said. 

So he never understood what finally and irrevocably angered 
her. They were sitting in the patio one day during vacation after 
a game of croquet. She was wearing a skirt made of material her 
mother had woven. The folds of black and purple and orange were 
pleasing on the redwood slats of the bench, but when she wore it to 
school everybody stared. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with me,” he said. “You 
haven’t got a body. You’re nothing to look at. All you have is nice 
eyes.” 

She laughed. She wasn’t wearing her braces, and her big, 
strong teeth glistened in the sunshine. 

“Don’t you know about love?” she asked. 

“No,” he stared. “I have had no experience with it. Have 
you?” 

She rubbed her bare feet against the cobbled floor. “My 
mother and father,” she began. 

He wanted to hit her, but instead he screamed. The acacias 
tossed his words back at him. “The way your mother and father 
look at each is obscene, scene scene scene scene.” 

She quickly lowered her eyelids, just like her father. “Go 
home, Morris,” she said. 

““What’s the matter with you?” he asked. 

““Go home,” she said, “‘and don’t come back.” 

“T was only kidding,” he said, but she was on her way into 
the house. 

When he telephoned next day the housekeeper said she was 
out. She was always out, until one day he couldn’t stand it any 
more and he walked all the way to her house, not even bothering to 
try to get a ride. The housekeeper said she was out again, and he 
knew it was the end. He walked past the garden and the pool and 
out the gate where he couldn’t hear the treadle on Mrs. Lowenfels’ 
loom. When he was outside he grabbed the iron pickets and 
shouted, loud enough so she would hear him, “I didn’t want you 
anyway! I didn’t want you anyway!” 
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Acacia did not return to school. Mrs. Halperin found out she 
had gone on a world tour. On her way home, in Rome, she met a 
Corsican, married him at once, and stayed there. Once a year Mr. 
and Mrs. Lowenfels went to visit her. Whenever he met Mr. Lowen- 
fels he displayed a sheaf of photographs. “I am a grandfather 
again,” he would say. Last week Mr. Lowenfels had stopped him 
in a corridor of the City Hall to show him a new photograph. Three 
small boys in short dark pants and lace trimmed blouses were 
standing around a baby in a long dress reclining on a table. 

“Observe,” said Mr. Lowenfels, “‘the hair on these children.” 
Even the infant had a growth of hair. “That Wop must have extra- 
ordinary hormones.” 

“T am a very lucky man, Morris,” he said, returning the pic- 
ture to his wallet. “In my life I have found two women to love. Two 
women,” he repeated, holding up two fingers. He shook his bald 
head in perplexity, and Morris wondered why the fringe of hair 
above and behind his ears didn’t fall out. 

“And yet,” he continued, “I, too, have my tragedy. I must live 
apart from one of them. Emily does not wish to leave America. For 
myself, I would gladly live in Europe. I have never really been an 
American. How I feel, what I want, are un-American. Not danger- 
ous, mind you. But emotionally I am a subversive. From your point 
of view, you understand.” 

Morris never understood Mr. Lowenfels, but he nodded polite- 
ly, thinking he had the most dignified, intelligent face in the 
world. 

Mr. Lowenfels looked at his watch. “I have a case in Bank- 
ruptcy ten minutes ago,” he said. He clasped Morris’ hand. “Call 
me next week and have lunch with me.” 

Watching him trot away Morris wondered what kind of vita- 
mins Mr. Lowenfels took, that gave him so much energy. Lately he 
was so tired he never walked when he could find a cab. At home he 
even took the car out of the garage to go to the corner to mail a 
letter. 

And suddenly, standing alone in the hot, dusty corridor, he 
was smitten with the desire to travel. He had spent all his life in 
California, except for trips to Reno and Las Vegas. London, Paris, 
Rome were mysterious, enchanting vistas. He had worked very 
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hard for six years; he deserved a trip and could afford it. In fact, 
an ocean voyage was what any good doctor would recommend for 
a man in his condition. It was more expensive than vitamins, but 
in the long run far more effective. He decided to speak to Charlotte 
about it. Then he remembered the child would arrive in a month. 
All afternoon he was preoccupied with plans for depositing the 
child with his mother or Charlotte’s parents, after a reasonable re- 
cuperative period for it and Charlotte. If necessary they could take 
the child with them. He didn’t do his clients justice that day, and he 
lost his briefcase and had to retrace his steps to find it in the shop 
where he had left his lighter to be repaired. When he returned to 
his office he found his mother waiting for him in the reception 
room. 

“I made a special trip downtown to ask your advice,” said 
Mrs. Halperin. 

“Are you having trouble with the maid’s deduction again?” 
he askec. 

“No,” she said. “I read in the paper where Mr. Lowenfels has 
a big case, and it occurred to me, what will happen to his money 
when he dies, now that Acacia is married to a foreigner?” 

“What business is it of yours what happens to his money?” 
he asked. 

“Money is everybody’s business,” said Mrs. Halperin. “I 
couldn’t sleep a wink all night thinking about it.” 

“Don’t you ever think about anything besides money?” he 
asked. 

“Money is important,” said Mrs. Halperin. 

“All right,” he said. “Here’s ten dollars. Go buy yourself a 
soda and leave me alone.” 

At the door she turned. “Tell me, my smart lawyer,” she said, 
“‘what is more important than money?” 

“Some people think love is more portant than money,” said 
Morris. 

“Love,” said Mrs. Halperin, “is for poets who sit in the park 
with holes in their shoes. Can you buy a loaf of bread with love? 
Can you put it in a suitcase?” 

As he grew older he was able to appreciate that his mother 
had had a hard life. He owed her a great deal, if not everything. 
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He was doing his best to repay her. But he kept his contacts with 
her within the limits of filial duty. After her visits he had indiges- 
tion. So he forgot to mention Europe to Charlotte until they were 
undressing. The later in the day, the less receptive she was to his 
proposels. He more or less expected her to say that a trip would be 
out of the question. 

““And why Europe?” she asked. “Everyone is going to Europe 
and Mexico. You haven’t even seen the United States. I think we 
should plan a long trip, possibly five or six years from now, across 
the country. If you’re tired drop in to see Dr. Bender. He'll fix 
you up with some vitamins. And undoubtedly tell you to stop work- 
ing nights and weekends.” 

When he hung his trousers in the closet he noticed his gun 
leaning against the wall. The day before the opening of every hunt- 
ing season he cleaned and oiled it, but he hadn’t gone hunting since 
he got married. 

“Tf I can’t go to Europe,” he said defiantly, “this year I’m go- 
ing on a hunting trip.” 

“Really, Morris,” said Charlotte, “you are the most inconsid- 
erate man. How can you think of enjoying yourself when the 
child and I will need you most?” 

That was the night he determined to be a good husband and a 
good father. 


Charlotte was pulling at his sleeve. “We are the proud owners 
of this,” she said, holding up a large canvas covered with red 
paint. “Red Study No. 4,” she said. Somebody committed a mur- 
der and framed the gore, he thought, but he didn’t dare say it 
aloud. 


“Pay the man and let’s go,” she said. 

As he wrote the check the girl with the bangs had disappeared. 

Another beautiful afternoon was wasted. He looked forward 
to vacations, thinking then he would do something wonderful with 
afternoons. But all he did was swim a little and lie under the sun. 
He didn’t know what he would like to do with afternoons. All he 
knew was that he was wasting each one. Ever since he was a boy 
he had thought afternoons were the best time to make love. During 
dull periods in a trial he would visualize himself and Acacia in 
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bed, with the sun gilding the drawn shades and cooling his blood. 
The few times he had been able to persuade Charlotte to go to bed 
with him in the afternoon were disappearing. She was aware that 
their neighbors were up and about decent affairs, and if the phone 
rang she felt obliged to answer it. 

So far he had been unfaithful to her once, with the wife of a 
client on an afternoon in May in Chicago. It wasn’t perfect, but it 
was better than with Charlotte. He had felt guilty about it, but after 
exploring the matter thoroughly he concluded he had merely fol- 
lowed the line of least resistance. The woman definitely had been 
the aggressor. He didn’t know what made him tell the poetess about 
it, unless it was that he had had too much to drink. He had gone 
with her to the backyard to wait for a comet. Charlotte and the 
other guests were in the living room, listening to an election speech. 
There wasn’t much to tell, and then the comet came and he was 
glad he had seen it. He must have been quite drunk, because as 
they re-entered the living room he asked her, “Is there a better way 
to spend an afternoon than in making love?” 

“T don’t know,” she said, inspecting her dirty fingernails, “but 
it’s certainly better than shopping.” 

Charlotte heard her and wanted to know what was better than 
shopping. 


“Watching a comet,” said the poetess. 


He took the canvas from Charlotte and helped her down the 
steps and into the car. 

“What would you like to do now, doll?” he asked her. 

“If I ever catch you looking at a woman the way you were 
looking at that girl,” she said, “I'll pin your ears back. Publicly.” 

“Ah, doll,” he said, “that was your imagination. I’m getting 
too old for that kind of nonsense.” 

“Drive to Pupi’s,” she said. “I want an expensive, fattening 
cake.” 

The sun was setting rapidly, and when he turned into Wilshire 
Boulevard he could feel the cold night mist from the ocean. He 
had trouble getting into the outside lane because almost everyone 
had been to the mountains or the beach and was now returning 
home. And it was just as Charlotte had said. All the cars were bur- 
dened with women and children. 
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THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL 


By Constance Urdang 


The clock struck ‘travel,’ and began the slow 
Journey, over humped hills seasoned with snow, 
From the middle previnces of the intellect. 


Were those comets and meteors a sign 
For him to mark, and follow, and define, 
Or the phantasms of his discontent? 


Was it the angel’s voice that guided him 
Across the plains of innocence that lie 
Featureless now, under that vacant sky? 


Across the country’s vast indifference 
Winter, that took the color of his grief, 
Has frozen up his rivers of belief. 


Now he seeks ‘home’ to remedy his trouble. 
Whose is the heart that stains the butcher’s table? 





AFTER FIRST LOVE 
By Jascha Kessler 


A lull in Pennsylvania: bronze air thrumming 

from black acres, white fences and clipped grass, 
cattle clumped on fields; August in coma, 

the year’s fever finally ripening: 

a billion bushels burden the orchards 

of Bucks County, Dutch country. Slave escaped, 
abandoned, lost, he lies dappled under 

an elm and he waits, torpid; but waits what, 

some storm? Will Fall break that ripe, that overripe 
lover, winter yield him any store of peace? 

The high sun smites the branched roof, and green light, 
dry green dust, bring him tears of simple pain. 


When he was guileless in chains he was rich; 
freedom is naked and raw. “I thumbed north 
through Shenandoah, and the wide blue banks 
of the valley were walls of a trough in the sea. 
Away south, Egyptian Georgia lies misted, 
brooding on love: July’s lush pot, passion’s 
burning brassy greens, mature July, 

buttocks firm like two sand hilis, an ounce 

of oil of benzoin cupped in her gash of navel, 
lies as you lay, calling silently, waits 

as you waited, to clutch me to swollen 
sweating breasts, roll me in the muck of youth.” 


Now, heartless servant to no one, he’s free 
to squat and build: “Here is gold August’s land: 
I shall gather my fruit in this new Canaan, 
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my apples corn, hay and fat flocks, my milk 

and honey flowing in August in this more 

northern state. I shall be like the richest 

Amish, dressed in his sect’s all-black: severe 
broadcloth, broadbrimmed skimmer, bearded strong 
and rich in virtue, fearing the god 

my father, fleeing the flagrant tropical 

female who is various, abundant, 

and flourishing in her wanton decay.” 


He must find manhood’s mastery: “Tomorrow 
against all her blights my barns bear hex signs, 
Glowing gaudy rosettes. Unless they come 
claiming, my son or her daughter wiil never 
know their father: I never will return 

to those warm springing populations, clothed 
with life as I am. Forty years will bring 


me to this, august at the end, in aged 
thrifty pride, trampling the anarchies 
of desire, harvesting without love 

this world’s mind and body, while she 
in her lavish nudeness will take others.” 





NOTES, REVIEWS, SPECULATIONS 


Recently, in the environs of this office, the following isolated pro- 
nouncements were heard within the space of some twenty-four hours: 1) “I 
don’t have anything to say about human a that a psychiatrist cannot 
say with much greater knowledge and accuracy.”—this from a young writer 
who tends to believe that his own interest in writing fiction is really an in- 
terest in psychiatry; 2) “PLMA is engaged in a shoddy appeal for low- 
level readability when it prints artic les using all the stock devices of psy- 
cho-analysis — mother-fixation, castration complex, etc. — in analyzing a 
writer or a work of fiction”—from a professor of literature; 3) “Writers 
are going overboard these days trying to pretend they are psychiatrists” — 
this ‘from a woman who reads a lot. In spite of the seas of ink that have 
washed around the subject of the relationship of writer and psychiatrist, 
unanimity of opinion has not, it would seem, been reached on the relation- 
ship between the disciplines and functions of the two kinds of operators. 

Here, with no pretense of penetrating very far into the subject I would 
like to make a few observations bearing on the relationship. 

1) When a writer of fiction admits, or allows his principal character 
to admit that the narrative question of his story is how to get his main char- 
acter back from a condition of serious mental illness to mental health, how 

can he do anything but have his character promptly get in touch with the 

nearest psychiatrist ? When a narrative question de mands a clinical answer, 
the character had best go to the clinic. A glance at the exceptions to this 
rule will test the rule. One ex ception occurs when the writer wants to make 
a study of his character’s tactics of evasion, the devious methods his mind 
concocts for not doing what he reasonably should be doing. In this case, 
the writer is no doubt putting his insights into competition with those of 
the psychiatrist, but the validity of the result does not depend solely on the 
best clinical answer. The writer is not posing as the provider of clinical 
answers. When the writer tries to cure his character by some method of his 
own, he is competing with the body of clinical psychiatric doctrine, and if 
he competes well he becomes in effect a clinical psychiatrist except for ac- 
creditation and demonstrable wide range of experience; he becomes psychi- 
atrist and not writer of fiction. If he competes badly he is nowhere. 

Another exception occurs when a writer chooses to portray a psychia- 
trist at work. Here he may blunder just as he may when he portrays a sur- 
geon or a blacksmith or a politician at work, but the blunders do not pre- 
clude the possibility of trying. Plato believed the maker of beds should 
know more about bed- making than the imitator of bed-making. But the 
writer of fiction is not treating the making of beds as an end in itself ; 
he shows the bed-maker operating because he has to use concrete material 
of some kind, for ends of his own. There is, sure enough, a big difference 
between imitating bed-makers and imitating psychiatrists; as things stand 
now we do not make culture heroes out of bed-makers as some do of psy- 
chiatrists; there is a curious contradiction in terms contained in making a 
hero out of a discipline, doctrine, or methodology instead of out of a hero; 
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and the story that results probably belongs to that sub-class of fiction 
called informative rather than illuminating, like a movie on the life of Pas- 
teur or Rocky Marciano. The writer is not precluded from doing such 
things, but he is not the pure writer of fiction when he does them. 


The ultimate point should be that the techniques of cure do not con- 
stitute a likely story question. When a character in fiction comes down with 
the measles, he himself or another character who is layman like himself in 
medical matters may have enough knowledge to achieve diagnosis and 
prognosis of the disease, but we do not expect a story to handle merely such 
a question. Whether the answer is easy or not, the method of approaching 
the question is too mechanical and too obvious. 


The problem for the writer is quite different whenever he or his char- 
acter refuses to localize the illness, refuses to admit that solution to diffi- 
culty can be found simply by reference to the individual in relation to mea- 
tal illness, rather than to the individual in relation to value, to ethos, or 
even in relation to his particular position in society or history. Somehow 
the same kind of problems do not seem to occur when a novelist’s materials 
overlap with those cf a social psychologist as when they coincide with 
those of the psychiatrist, probably because the social psychologist does not 
approach the individual human being in quite the limited way the psychi- 
atrist does. The true writer of fiction ought not to treat his individual as an 
individual who actually exists. He is no doctor setting up a program of 
therapy for his fictional patient, for he can claim, with Sir Philip Sidney, 
that he tells no lies and gives no bad advice because he is asserting nothing 
about the true particulars of the world, or if in effect he does so he is doing 
it after working hours, outside of his calling. 

The writer of fiction from time to time is unwilling to surrender his 
right to have cosmic insights, to be mystical, about the nature of disease, 
and to prescribe panaceas. Love, for instance, in the writer’s hands some- 
times becomes such a panacea. Love is not precisely definable when it has to 
mend broken legs or deal with a psychosis. The writer who asserts that love 
can do these things is not likely to be definite about how it does it; the tech- 
nical procedures remain vague. This writer is assuming his age-old role of 
seer or prophet, and neither the truth nor falsity of his assertions can be 
amply demonstrated. Or call him the general man that exists in all of us. 
He is probably doing the same thing the psychiatrist does when the latter 
says that all children need love in infancy; that is, generalizing beyond fin- 
ite considerations. Nor need objection against “cosmic talk” apply only to 
the writer. In fact, the writer of fiction is, according to tradition, under par- 
ticular obligation to confine himself to the finite world of necessary and 
verisimilar interconnections among the events he portrays. 


2) But how is the good writer going to avoid involvement in the pro- 
vocative intellectual dogmas of his time? In our time, this means, inter 
alia, involvement in the concepts of psychiatry and psycho-analysis. As a 
writer he is not forced to be concerned with them, but concern is under- 
standable. We can understand why John Milton did not entirely accept the 
Copernican theory of the universe; and we would be more surprised than 
not to find a major writer a century after Milton not accepting it and work- 
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ing within its frame. A better historical parallel is in the positive interest 
that eighteenth century writers took in the implications of the Newtonian 
universe. Isn’t the psychiatrist selling short the importance of his own way 
of interpreting experience when he is chagrined that writers who are not 
professionals like himself are excited about the literary potentialities of 
Freudian, or other such, concepts? For any innovator it is no doubt discon- 
certing to have his findings utilized in ways beyond his control for ends 
not his. Although versed in theology, Dante was not Pope or College of 
Cardinals; the writers of naturalistic novels in the late nineteenth century 
usually had no diplomas from Institutes of Darwinism showing they had 
their doctrine straight. The more important question for the writer is how 
much he hampers himself by confining himself within the tight limits of a 
given doctrine, as if Shakespeare had held himself down entirely to the ex- 
plotation of humoral psychology. 

The slick writer often lives in a pre-Freudian world of value, even 
though he may make passing references to “basic insecurities” and “frus- 
trations”; his apprehension of reality has not been greatly modified by the 
impact of psychoanalytic concepts. Is the psychiatrist happier with him 
than with the writer who is fired by the newer epistemology of psychoan- 
alysis and gives the ideas the honor of broad significance even though he 
declares his right, at the same time, to use the new principles in his own 
way and on his own terms? The psychiatrist acts as if the writer is a heretic 
and a quack practitioner either for incomplete subordination to his leader- 
ship or for incomplete knowledge of his reality. But a Buddhist who is 
enamored of some Western ways is not a heretic to Christianity or a quack 
when he retains a fundamental faith in Buddhism in spite of his willingness 
to modify his old beliefs. The psychiatrist is not in a position to appreciate 
the writer’s own discipline when he finds him raiding his horde of new 
ideas. As if to say that the Buddhist must become a complete Christian 
(and iuis is an impossibility) or not be interested at all. Shakespeare, to 
repeat what by now has become an old saying, was not only an intuitive 
and unscientific pre-Freudian; he was also a dramatist following the dic- 
tates of his art, and he was the former only because he was preeminently 


the latter. B. H. 
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